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THE Easter holidays suspended 
for a few days the sittings of 
Parliament, and legislators, like 
other persons, took advantage of 
the remarkably brilliant and genial weather to seek 
for health and recreation out of London. The bye- 
elections in consequence of the Ministerial changes 
have constituted the principal political feature of the 
week. At the time at which we write, four of these 
elections have been decided, though we are only able 
at present to state the results of three of them. 
The election for Leith resulted in the return of Mr. 
Mupro-Ferguson, the Liberal candidate, by a 
majority of 1,131. The Liberal majority in 1892 
was 1,643. At Hawick Mr. Thomas Shaw, the 
new Solicitor-General for Scotland, was returned 
by a majority of 647, the Liberal majority in 
1892 having been 365. Mr. H. J. Tennant was returned 
for Berwickshire in place of Mr. Marjoribanks (now 
Lord Tweedmouth) by a majority of 565. 


EPUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THERE is no doubt that the question of Dis- 
establishment has played a prominent part in 
these Scotch elections, and has, in fact, cast all 
other questions into the shade. It is equally 
evident that the ministers of the Scotch Church 
show no disposition to respond to Lord Rose- 
bery’s attempt to bring about a better under- 
standing between them and the Liberal party. 
Even more emphatically than in 1892 the manses 
in the constituencies now contested have worn the 
character of Tory committee-rooms, and the ministers 
have acted as agents for the Tory party. It is 
hardly possible to miss the moral taught by 
this fact. The Liberal party, having put its hand 
to the work of Disestablishment in Scotland, 
cannot hold back. Its duty and its interests alike 
compel it to go forward, and there is a greater 
stimulus to vigorous and determined action in these 
elections than the Government has yet found else- 
where. That the Church of Scotland will be treated 
with liberality and even, as Mr. Asquith said on 
Tuesday, with generosity, need not be said. But 
manifestly the time has arrived when its pretensions 
to a position of privileged superiority to other 
churches, in every essential respect its equals, must 
be put an end to, It is a striking comment upon 
the wisdom of a State-protected clergy that in 
Scotland, as in England, the ministers of the 
Establishment can discover no better way of serving 
their Church than by entering into a close alliance 
with the Tory party. 





delivered by Mr. Asquith in Berwickshire on Tuesday 
in support of the candidature of Mr. Tennant. 
There was no need for the Home Secretary to offer 
any apology for taking part in the contest. No 
apology could be necessary for the interesting and 
powerful speech which he has delivered at a critical 
moment in the history of his party. The keynote 
of the address was its spirit of hopefulness and the 
unflinching loyalty displayed by the speaker to the 
pledges given by Mr. Gladstone. The Irish members 
can have little reason to complain of a Minister who 
openly avowed that his tenure of office depended 
upon the support of the Irish Parliamentary 
party. Mr. Asquith, it is clear, will not allow 
his name to be added to the list of those who 
are supposed to be doubtful in their fidelity 
to Home Rule. To many of us, however, the most 
interesting portion of his speech will be that in 
which he referred to the work done by the Govern- 
ment since it took office,in the task of adminis- 
tration. Though barely a year and three-quarters 
has elapsed since the Tory Government left office, 
greater changes have been introduced into the 
administrative departments of the State, and a 
larger number of social reforms carried out by 
Ministers, than during the whole term of life of 
the Tory Government. Some day the history of 
this Ministry, so far as its work of administration 
is concerned, will be written, and the public will 
come to understand all that was gained for popular 
reform when such men as Mr. Asquith took office. 
In the meantime, it is well that the Home Secretary 
should have drawn attention to the subject, 





THE elaborate experiment which has just been 
tried for a year at Salford by the firm of Mr, 
Mather, M.P., demonstrates convincingly that—in 
the engineering trade, at any rate—shorter hours 
need not mean diminished production or reduced 
wages, and justifies to the public, as it already has 
to the Government, the introduction of the eight 
hours day at the dockyards and in the Post Office, 
Overtime was not worked, except where an inter- 
ruption was caused by a breakdown or necessary 
repairs; when more work was wanted, an extra 
shift of men was put on; and the working-day was 
so re-arranged that the two hours previously worked 
before breakfast were cut off, the wages paid being 
the same for the new forty-eight hours week as for 
the previous week of fifty-three. The work has been 
better done at no greater cost, the slight increase in 
the ratio of wages to turnover has been balanced by 
a decline in fixed charges, and even the piece-workers 
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do not appear to have been greatly affected by the 
change. 





THESE results have often been predicted, and we 
believe that previous experience has tended to 
bear out the prediction—notably that of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond & Co., to which we referred some time 
back; but the experiment, which this time took 
place with the entire approval of the Trade Union 
concerned, has never been so fully tried or with such 
accurate measurement of results. The report dwells 
on the advantage of mutual arrangement rather 
than of legislation in matters of this kind, since no 
Parliament or Department can know enough of the 
complicated details of different trades to settle what 
length of hours gives the best relation of product tocost; 
and while it does not tell us all we should like to 
know—whether, for instance, the greater rapidity 
of work tended to eliminate the older workmen, or 
whether the effect is likely to be the same with 
an inferior staff—it is a contribution to economic 
knowledge which has no parallel since the publication 
of Sir Thomas Brassey’s “‘ Work and Wages.” Mr. 
Mather is emphatically of opinion that workmen 
are not much good before their breakfast. Xenophon 
said precisely the same thing of his soldiers ; and he, 
too, was assuredly a competent judge. 





WuetuHer Mr. Alpheus C. Morton is to be taken 
as a fin de siécle Joseph Hume—or as a re-incarnation 
of the late “ Wiscount” Williams, he is clearly in his 
place on the Public Accounts Committee. His first 
appearance there seems to have ruffled the repose of 
that estimable body, which of late years has displayed 
a suspicious readiness to accept official dicta as the 
highest expression of financial wisdom. Mr. Morton’s 
first move—and it was quite successful—was to elect 
a chairman who at least had some views of his own 
on matters of finance. Since custom obliged the 
choice of a member of the Opposition, the strongest 
name on the committee was obviously Sir Richard 
Temple's, and Mr. Morton must be congratulated on 
having seen his selection ratified. Whatever may be 
Sir Richard Temple's deficiencies and exaggerations 
in our eyes (aliquando dormitat Apollo), we can 
recognise his courage; and having nothing to look 
for from Treasury favour, he runs less risk of being 
hypnotised by its dispensers. He will, therefore, be 
better fitted than many others for a post which 
requires above all things independence of official 
leading-strings. Of late years the Public Accounts 
Committee has lost much of the prestige it once 
enjoyed ; its members have performed their task per- 
functorily, or have done their best to pour cold water 
on the spasmodic zeal of any individual colleague who 
has attempted to revolt against the prescribed routine 
of the proceedings, or to disturb the harmony— 
obviously pre-arranged—which existed between the 
Chairman, the Treasury, and the Auditor-General. 


Mr. MORTON, moreover, signalised his first ap- 
pearance in another and even more important matter. 
He boldly challenged not only the expediency, but 
the honesty of the method in which for the last few 
years the Estimates have been framed, and the 
public deceived as to the actual cost of various 
services and departments. Formerly, the aim of 
financiers had been to obtain the actual money 
required for the public services by direct votes, and 
every effort was made to put a stop to the payment 
of salaries and expenses out of fees, etc., levied 
in the department itself. It is quite true that 
this practice has not actually been revived, but 
by the system of what is known as “ Appropriations 
in Aid” the actual cost of a service no longer corre- 
sponds with the amount Parliament is invited to vote. 
We do not know whether this jugglery was suggested 
by Mr. Goschen to the Treasury, or whether the 
Treasury inveigled the late Chancellor of the Ex- 





chequer—for, in fact, it matters very little who was 
the leader or the led in this reactionary movement. 
What is of more importance is to ascertain how the 
present Auditor-General was persuaded to give way 
on a point on which his predecessor had stood firm. 
And if Mr. A. C. Morton succeeds in unravelling this 
iad he will add another bead to his chaplet of 
ame. 


To make our meaning and Mr. Morton’s contention 
absolutely clear, we have only to turn to the Civil 
Service Estimates just presented. According to the 
statement put forward, Parliament is to be asked to 
vote £18,688,219 for the various classes of expendi- 
ture, although the actual charge incurred for the 
services included under these classes is £20,021,785— 
showing a difference of more than one and a quarter 
millions. By a curious fatality, if nothing else, the 
greater part of these “ Appropriations in Aid,” as 
they are called, are received under Class III. (Law 
and Justice), and are therefore actually the same 
fees—Chancery and the like—from which it was 
decided long ago not to pay the salaries and expenses 
of the departments concerned. By a still further 
contradiction, and as if specially intended to make 
the whole system more chaotic, a further sum of 
£1,150,000 is expected to be received by the various 
departments, which will not be applied as “ Appro- 
priations in Aid,” but headed as “ Extra Receipts.” 
So that one’s idea of the methodical uniformity of 
officialism is once more at fault. The confusion, 
moreover, becomes still greater when one finds, upon 
referring to the several sources of these “extra 
receipts,” that they are practically indistinguishable 
from those which furnish “ Appropriations in Aid ”"— 
stamps, or the proceeds of stamps, for instance, being 
treated in one way by the Court of Chancery and 
in another by the Board of Trade, whilst the Foreign 
Office (Consular services), for no apparent reason, 
treats its Consular fees in just the opposite way to 
that adopted by the Board of Trade, although the 
Consuls act for both Departments. 


As we point out elsewhere, there is not 
ABROAD. much immediate prospect of that Euro- 
pean disarmament which is supposed to 
have been foreshadowed by the recent utterances of 
the German Chancellor and the King of Denmark. 
But an important bond between two Powers whose 
interests are generally regarded as antagonistic, of 
a humbler kind than Leagues of Peace, is now nearly 
complete. The commercial treaty between Austria 
and Russia is practically negotiated, and will be pre- 
sented in definite form within the next fortnight. 
Initiated, it is said, by the direct action of the Czar, 
its progress has been first facilitated and then 
hindered by the course of the Russo-German nego- 
tiations; but there is no doubt now as to its 
conclusion. Great stress is laid in semi-official circles 
in Vienna on its possible secondary results. Why, 
it is asked, should not Russia and the Dual Mon- 
archy come to an equally satisfactory understanding 
as to the course to be pursued in certain eventualities 
in the Balkan Peninsula? The prospect is more 
satisfactory to Europe in general than it is to the 
populations concerned; but it is just as well that 
these latter should realise the extreme danger to 
their own national existence involved in any serious 
domestic disturbance. 





THE crisis in Belgium has ended in the way 
generally predicted. M. Burlet, the Minister of the 
Interior, replaces M. Beernaert as Premier; the 
Minister of Justice also retires, and the vacant 
places are filled by two advocates both of Pro- 
portional Representation and Protection. No other 


solution was possible, and that which parliamentary 
tradition naturally suggests—the accession to power 
of the extreme Conservatives, headed by M. Woeste 
—would have meant delaying the advent of the new 
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era until the constituencies had been duly gerry- 
mandered to suit the interests of the Conservative 
party. The reconstructed Cabinet is essentially a 
Cabinet d'affaires, and its principal task must be to 
ensure that the General Election shall not be delayed. 
M. Beernaert, who has for ten years been the indis- 
pensable Premier, and at times the bogey of the 
more extreme Conservatives—their feeling towards 
him, indeed, resembling that of the Tories to Disraeli 
—will now retire until the new era sets in. 


THe German Reichstag, which will reassemble 
after the Easter holidays on Thursday next, has 
hitherto falsified expectation in a way entirely 
favourable to the Liberal cause. Neither the 
“ Agrarians” nor the Anti-Semites have proved 
dangerous to Liberalism, and the attack by the 
official organ of the former on the Emperor 
himself can only increase their impotence; the 
“new Cartell,” or coalition of Conservative, Im- 
perialist, and National Liberal elements in favour 
of a policy of militarism and repression, which 
it was fully expected would be formed at once, has 
as yet shown no signs of life; the Catholic Centre, 
which holds the balance in this Reichstag, as in the 
last, has made no bargains with the Government, 
and is much more democratic in composition and 
tendencies than it ever was before; and there does 
not appear to be the slightest chance of the enact- 
ment of the principal new taxes necessitated by the 
military scheme. The proposed tax on invoices, re- 
ceipts, and cheques stands condemned by a Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag; and the taxes on bottled 
wine and tobacco will almost certainly share its 
fate. Indeed, some of the Opposition papers believe 
that the latter will be disposed of in a single sitting 
of the Committee; and as to the former, wine is 
already taxed in many of the States of the Empire, 
while both would interfere with large and powerful 
trade interests. The attack on militarism has come 
rather late; but it is all the more effective because 
it is slow and indirect. 


As we go to press the mortal remains of Louis 
Kossuth are arriving in the capital of his former 
country, and Sunday is fixed for their interment. 
Regrettable street demonstrations have taken place 
in Buda Pesth, at Klausenburg in Transylvania, and 
elsewhere—the exciting cause being the absence of 
any sign of mourning on the public buildings, an 
omission which is hardly surprising under the cir- 
cumstances of Kossuth’s later life. The family, how- 
ever, have checked these demonstrations by threaten- 
ing to keep the body of their parent in permanent 
exile if there should be any reason to apprehend 
disturbance at his funeral; and one of the sons is 
formally to resume his allegiance to the Hungarian 
Crown. It is alleged, of course, and semi-officially 
too, that the disturbances were got up by clerical 
agitators against the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Cabinet, in order to exhibit that body either as 
tyrannical or as ineffective, and so discredit it and 
delay the realisation of its ecclesiastical policy. It 
is a favourite view with officials nearer home that 
nothing ever happens without agitators and an 
intrigue. But there is this much truth underlying 
the statement, that the Opposition will assuredly 
delay the Bills which embody that policy by interpel- 
lations on the posthumous honours of Kossuth. 





Tue Austrian Ministry is said to be approaching 
a crisis caused by various internal dissensions ; but 
if this does not break it up prematurely more serious 
dangers await it in connection with the projected 
Reform Bill. The Ministerial scheme of adding a 
fifth class or interest, supposed to embody labour, 
to the four which are already separately represented 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem in East 
London, they should buy Brrant & May's Matches, and retuse the fi matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





in the Reichstag has been very coldly received, but 
is liberal beside the reactionary proposal of Count 
Hohenwart to commit the election of deputies for 
the most part to the provincial diets. The Socialists, 
meanwhile, who have this week met in congress at 
Vienna, are agitating in a perfectly orderly way for 
manhood suffrage, and threatening a general strike 
if it be not granted. Dr. Adler’s cautious treatment 
of this proposal is an excellent augury of the 
ultimate success of the Socialist demand. 


ITALY, so far as can be made out, is likely to 
continue to drift for a time. It seems certain that 
the two committees which are considering the 
financial scheme and the demand for full powers 
respectively are both of them very unfavourable 
to the proposals; but the Committee on the former 
subject, though much divided, seems inclined, on the 
whole, to some sort of compromise, involving a reduc- 
tion of the army by 30,000 men. One small ray of 
hope, however, illuminates the gloom. The Paris 
Chamber of Commerce has produced a pamphlet show- 
ing that since the tariff war between France and Italy 
began the trade between them has diminished on 
the average by about five hundred millions of francs 
per annum, and suggesting a modus vivendi now, 
followed by a commercial treaty. But this can 
hardly be expected just yet. 





THE situation in Brazil entirely realises our 
forecast of a fortnight ago. The civil war in the 
southern provinces shows no sign of ending, and 
according to the energetic correspondent of the 
Times the Government cannot cope with the seces- 
sionists, even in those districts where it claims to 
have adequate forces. There has been some execu- 
tion of insurgents at Rio; but the official telegrams 
assure us that there have been very few. The Times 
correspondent, we are glad to see, has gone on to 
Argentina; but he is naturally somewhat behind- 
hand in his information, and the contents of his first 
telegram, published on Thursday, have been common 
knowledge among English readers of South American 
news for at least two months—at least, so far as they 
are accurate. 





Messrs. METHUEN & Co. have in the 
press, for early publication, an account 
of “The Early Public Life of the Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone,” from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred F. Robbins. The period covered is 
(with the exception of a very few months in 1835) 
that of Mr. Gladstone’s membership as an independ- 
ent Conservative. Mr. Robbins shows that in Mr. 
Gladstone’s earliest utterances there were, in certain 
directions, the seeds whose development has been the 
wonder of succeeding years. Two preliminary chap- 
ters are given to a biographical sketch of Sir John 
Gladstone, between whom and his more eminent son 
there was a curious mental similarity. 


LITERATURE, 





LorD HANNEN was a learned and dis- 

OBITUARY. tinguished lawyer, who had presided 
for fifteen years over the Court of 

Probate and Divorce; but he will be best known 
hereafter as the careful and impartial President of 
the most unconstitutional tribunal of the last two 
centuries of our history. The institution of the 
Parnell Commission is a permanent stain on the 
reputation of its creators ; and they may be heartily 
thankful to its president that the stain is no deeper 
than it is. The proceedings were said at the time 
(on Conservative authority) to have left him a Home 
Ruler ; but if so, the atmosphere of the Upper 
Chamber overpowered his convictions, and he voted 
against the Bill of last Session. His last important 
public function was that of arbitrator on the 
Behring Sea Commission. Captain Lovett Cameron 
who, like his more famous predecessor, Speke, 
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has escaped all the perils of Africa to die by 
accident at home, had added much to our knowledge 
of that African continent which he was the first 
European to cross. He is also credited with origin- 
ating the idea of colonisation by chartered company. 
—Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen had done much for the 
South Kensington Museum, and more for that series 
of international exhibitions in its neighbourhood 
which were successful in all aspects save the financial. 
—Sir Robert Stewart was mosteminentasan organist, 
but had achieved distinction as a musical critic and 
a composer, chiefly of sacred music.—The Most Rev. 
C. P. Reichel, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Meath, 
was a theologian and apologist of wide learning, and 
a brilliant preacher who occasionally permitted him- 
self to be humorous in the pulpit.—Mr. Haydn Parry 
and Dr. W. J. Westbrook had achieved distinction— 
the latter in sacred music, the former in light opera. 
—The name of the Rev. A. J. D'Orsey had been 
familiar for years as a teacher of elocution—an 
art which Englishmen generally not only lack, but 
distrust. 








THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 





HE General Election in miniature, so far as it 
has gone, has certainly contained nothing to 
discourage Liberal hopes. That there is for the 
moment a certain feeling of unrest and uncertainty 
in both political camps, and that for the present the 
way is hardly so clear as it might be, are facts 
admitting of no dispute. We have left behind us 
one scene of arduous labour and conflict. We have 
entered upon another; but for the moment the un- 
certainty of the novel and unfamiliar surrounds us. 
Even Tories and Unionists are influenced by the 
immense change that has passed over the Liberal 
party. They are waiting with unconcealed curiosity 
the first events in the new campaign under the new 
leader. And some of the Liberal Unionists, at all 
events, are openly speculating on the possibility of 
finding themselves once more in the old camp. We 
do not expect our Tory opponents to abate one jot or 
tittle of their fervent hatred of Liberalism and all 
its works. But even they are puzzled and curious, 
and, judging by their recent utterances, dubious as 
to the point in our armour against which they can 
deliver their attack with the best prospect of success. 
They are waiting, as Liberals themselves are waiting, 
for the development of the Liberal policy, and the 
clear indication of the programme of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now that Parliament has reassembled after its 
short Easter recess, we shall not have long to wait 
until the battle begins in earnest. It is practically 
the beginning of the legislative year that we have 
witnessed this week. The opening days of the 
session were spent under the influence of the emotions 
produced by the change in the Premiership, and were 
devoted almost entirely to the work of Supply. This 
week we have begun the work which will give the 
country the final assurance of the character and 
aes of the Ministry under the leadership of Lord 

sebery. So far as the actual position of the 
Ministry at this critical moment is concerned, it 
seems to us to be wonderfully sound and satis- 
factory. There has been no cave on the Ministerial 
side, and the result of the division on Mr. Labou- 
chere’s amendment to the Address seems to have been 
positively beneficial, so far as regards the discipline of 
the party. There will be no more escapades of that 
kind, we may feel confident—at all events, until 
Ministers have done something to show that they are 
no longer worthy of the trust reposed in them. Nor 
are there any signs of that “split” against the 
Prime Minister on the question of his Irish policy 





which was threatened a couple of weeks ago. Mr. 
Redmond, it is true, is bitter, and his speeches 
threaten war. But apart from Mr. Redmond, 
whom we are getting to know, there is no one 
in the Irish party of whose attitude any member 
of the Government can complain. The truth is 
that the Irish members have recovered their 
self-possession along with the renewed conscious- 
ness of their strength. They know, first of all, 
that Ministers have no intention of betraying 
them; and secondly that, as Mr. Asquith reminded 
them on Tuesday, they could themselves prevent any 
such betrayal, even if it were contemplated. We 
seem therefore to be passing out of the crisis in which 
we were involved a few weeks ago. Moreover, we are 
beginning to perceive something of what we have 
gained by Lord Rosebery’s accession to the leadership. 
The elections show that he has been able, to some 
extent, to make up the loss of influence suffered 
in Scotland through the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone. In addition to this it is clear that the new 
Premier is drawing to the Ministry a warmer 
support from the London Democrats and Radicals 
than that which they accorded it formerly; and the 
Government is, besides, being treated by the Unionist 
press, both Tory and Liberal, with far more favour 
than was shown to it when Mr. Gladstone was at 
the head of affairs. We do not wish to exaggerate 
the importance of these gains from the change of 
Premiership. Indeed, the only one that seems to us 
to have real significance is the improvement of the 
position of the Ministry in London. We do not for 
a moment mean to say that what we have gained 
can compensate us for what we have lost. Years 
must elapse before that loss can be repaired. Yet, 
as reasonable men, Ministers are entitled to place to 
the credit side of their account those indications of 
the movements of public opinion of which we have 
spoken. They at least show that it is not wholly a 
loss that we have suffered from the crisis through 
which the party has just passed, and they justify us 
in feeling confidence as to the future. 

But we rtdaage, | depends upon the line of action 
that Ministers take in the session that is now be- 
ginning. It is a session that must test many things, 
and that will probably settle decisively more than 
one reputation. The Government cannot bring 
forward apy new programme, seeing that they are 
already committed to one that must occupy all their 
energies from now until the General Election, no 
matter when that election may take place. It is 
not, therefore, to any startling legislative novelty that 
Ministers can resort for the purpose of rousing 
the enthusiasm of their supporters. Registration 
reform, Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment, Local 
Option, one man one vote, the relief of the Irish 
tenants—these are the works to which they already 
stand committed, and it is difficult to see how they 
can introduce any new element of attraction into 
them. But they can, and we believe they will, push 
forward their work in such a spirit as to fill their 
party with confidence and courage. By patient per- 
sistence in the line of action they have hitherto 
followed, they can not only hold their own, but ca 
their followers still nearer to the battlefield on whic 
the last great question of Constitutional reform—the 
question of the supremacy of the House of Commons 
—is to be fought out. And, after all, it is to this 
point that all the efforts, both of leaders and 
followers, ought to be directed during the coming 
session. We have seen the work of one session— 
the last session of Parliament under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone—maimed and marred, if not 
absolutely destroyed, by the despotic action of the 
House of Lords. It is quite possible that we shall 
see the work of the session that has now begun 
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similarly ruined; but if that is to be the case, 
Ministers should make it their business to push for- 
ward their measures in such sequence and in such a 
shape as to prevent even the dullest of rural voters 
from misunderstanding the issue that will be set before 
him at the General Election. Nor is it only by thus 
closing their lines around the House of Lords, pre- 
paratory to the final attack upon that last citadel of 
an obsolete despotism, that Ministers will keep alive 
the enthusiasm of their followers. They must show 
that they are not in the slightest degree daunted by 
the reactionary efforts of the Peers, even now 
when the Peers have the game in their own 
hands. To treat the House of Lords with supreme 
indifference, so far as its moral influence and 
moral rights are concerned, not to frame any measure 
with a view to pleasing any other body of men 
than the representatives of the nation gathered in 
the House of Commons, and to take up one Bill 
unaffected by thefate of any other rejected by the Peers 
—these seem to be the lines upon which Ministers 
can act during the present session with the greatest 
certainty of success. There ought, of course, to be no 
question of any sudden break in the continuity of the 
campaign before it has been carried out to the end. 
Nothing except the desertion of a sufficient number 
of their own followers to put them in a minority in 
the House of Commons ought to lead them to con- 
template a dissolution. So long as they are sup- 
ported by their present party, their plain duty is to 
“fight it out on this line all the summer,” as the 
great American general did of old. If they do so, 
like him, they will have their reward. Nor let it be 
forgotten that it is not only in Parliament that a 
Ministry like the present can reap its laurels. The 
field of administrative reform is always open to it; 
and on that field some of the most significant 
triumphs of the Government have already been 
secured. 








IS DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE? 





S a rule, the spring of the year brings us round 
a war-scare. The present spring seems to be 
bringing us something like a boom of peace. 
Emperors are meeting, with (according to those who 
know their minds) the most benevolent designs for 
the world; Imperial chancellors are uttering 
oracular speeches about leagues of the peoples and 
the coming century; newspaper correspondents 
quote words confided to them by kings which dis- 
close a prospect of Europe spontaneously disarming 
and turning its dynamite guns into steam-ploughs ; 
while Signor Crispi is cooing to M. de Blowitz in a 
manner that recalls the fabled bird itself brooding 
o’er the charméd wave. To all appearances, the 
millennium is only waiting for Mr. Cremer to 
proclaim it. This is certainly a novel state of 
things for the spring season, and ought to 
put us all in so pleasant a mood that we will 
not be too hard on Sir William Harcourt for 
whatever device he may adopt to raise the 
millions we have bid him find for our increased navy. 
A disillusionising experience, however, has rendered 
some of us rather wary, not to say sceptical ; indeed, 
were it not that the schooling has toughened us as 
much against one form of credulity as the other, we 
should find in this wonderful chorus of peace some- 
thing to arouse suspicion—something decidedly less 
reassuring than the normal hullabaloo of alarm that 
is due with the spring mancuvres. We remember 
the haleyon opening of the year 1870, and ejaculate 
—* Absit omen !” 
However this may be—whatever the two Em- 
perors may have talked about at Abbazia on 





Thursday, whatever Chancellor Caprivi may have 
meant by his Dantzic speech—there is no doubt that 
the thought of disarmament, the thought of a general 
and lasting peace in which the citizen-soldier might 
return to the workshop and the field, preoccupies 
Europe to-day as it never did before. Everybody 
can see, and, in fact, is tired of looking at, the 
colossal European paradox—the nations lavishing 
their best energies and resources on the busi- 
ness of war while groaning for the boons 
of peace. Never in the history of  civili- 
sation were there more men under arms, and 
never was there a more universal and genuine 
shrinking from the idea of war. Nor is this 
shrinking due to the mere sense of crushing arma- 
ments or the dread of the unknown powers of 
modern weapons. With the advance of democracy 
the appreciation of peace has distinctly risen, and 
war as an idea has fallen from that proud posi- 
tion in which it was held to be the noblest of 
all pursuits. It is now universally accepted as a 
curse instead of a glorious game, meet for kings. 
To paraphrase a catchword of Louis Napoleon’s, 
Democracy is peace—or, at least, it ought to be. 
And the peoples are not blind; they recognise the 
mischief of the policy on which they are engaged, 
and proclaim the necessity of stopping it. But stop 
it they do not, or apparently cannot. These ideas 
advance slowly, and with many relapses, towards 
realisation. We seem really to be moving towards 
a time when war will have become as obsolete as 
the trial by combat between individuals, and when 
nations will appeal to arbitration as naturally as 
men do to a law court. But it is singular that that 
prospect looked far more plausible forty years ago 
than it does to-day. Up to the Crimean War, 
Europe had enjoyed forty years of peace, and had 
begun to think that peace was going to be perpetual, 
During the subsequent forty years the Continent has 
been convulsed by no less than five great wars, while 
for four of these years the democracy of America was 
given over to one of the most terrible conflicts in 
history. 

When the present situation is examined, we 
confess it is hard to discover grounds for more than 
paulo-post future optimism. Of the desirability of 
disarmament no question is raised in any quarter. 
There is not one of the Powers to whom it would 
not be a blessing, an instant and immense relief from 
embarrassing difficulties. But here, as usual, calm 
reason finds itself handicapped by the unreasonable- 
ness of human nature, which will persist in having 
its dark passions and its mad ambitions. Who is to 
begin? Russia, with her peace-loving Czar? 
Russia might acquiesce in the suggestion, but her 
answer might be somewhat cnbiveaite, She 
might say to Germany, “Yes, let us keep down 
our armies in proportion with our respective popula- 
tions. I have an army of four millions to a popula- 
tion of 120 millions; you have an army of five 
millions to a population of 48 millions. Reduce: 
— by a couple of millions, and then we shall be 
evel.” Shall France begin? Yes; but first give 
her back her Rhine frontier. Germany? Perhaps 
—when France ceases thinking of the Rhine frontier, 
and when Russia ceases her Western mobilisation. 
Then Germany has dreams besides, which have 
grown steadily since Sadowa. Bismarck at 
Gastein declared he meant to see his king one day 
crowned emperor, not at Berlin, but at Rome; 
and the present interesting young Emperor has 
shown many signs since he ascended the throne of 
cherishing for his house the ambition thus hinted at 
by Prince Bismarck—the ambition of gaining for 
the Hohenzollerns the sceptre once wielded by the 
Hohenstaufens and the Hapsburgs, and of becoming 
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the Cesar of a revived Holy Roman Empire. His 
Chancellor’s Sibylline utterances the other day 
about federations of peoples in which the weak will 
be protected by the strong, and about German 
navies carrying German customs over the world, 
are only one of a series of symptoms which would tend 
to strengthen this impression. ‘I have never ven- 
tured to speak to the German Emperor (about dis- 
armament),” said the King of Denmark last week 
to a Spanish statesman, as reported by M. de 
Blowitz, “because a young Sovereign is always 
dreaming of winning new laurels.” While these 
laurels are being dreamt of the prospects of dis- 
armament can hardly be said to be good. And over 
against the German dreams must be set the vague 
and almost mystic visions of the Sclav, his eye ever 
fixed on St. Sophia and filled with some luminous 
mirage of a new Byzantium. Amongst the chatter 
of the week, there has been talk of a revival of the 
Drei-Kaiser-Bund should Italy drop out of the 
Triple Alliance. The Russo-German commercial 
treaty, it is argued, favours this idea. Those who 
argue thus forget the conflicting racial ambitions, 
and forget the bitter feud which was sown between 
Germany and Russia in 1878. 

There remains Italy, which is certainly the key of 
the immediate situation, and whose circumstances 
differ from those of every other nation now playing 
the rdéle of Great Power. Every reason, except the 
dynastic ambition of her King, urges Italy to disarm. 
She has no quarrel with anyone, no old score to 
settle, no grandiose aspirations to indulge, and it is 
= as the sun at noonday that unless she reduces 

er military expenditure ruin stares her in the face. 
In fact, unless she does, she will continue, as we 
have always held her to be, the great menace to 
peace. She cannot go on with this tragic “ tom- 
foolery”’ without a catastrophe, and she is once 
more in the hands of Signor Crispi. Who trusts 
Signor Crispi as a statesman except his hard-pressed 
King and the Rome correspondent of the Times? 
We confess Italy’s position does not seem to us to 
have improved since she has had to fall back again 
upon this dangerous politician who, as the Con- 
tinental phrase is, is capable de tout, and who has 
already begun to ask for dictatorial powers. Signor 
Sonnino’s budget is being torn into little pieces by the 
committee to which Signor Crispi referred it, and at 
best the Sonnino budget, though the most brilliant 
expedient yet submitted, barely went beneath the sur- 
face of an evil which only disarmament can thoroughly 
cure. From impending bankruptcy, however, there is 
always possible for a nation with a ready army a 
desperate gambler’s plunge into the mighty lottery 
of war. This is the temptation before the eyes of 
Italy from which Europe has most to fear. As 
long as it exists—in other words, as long as Italy 
continues trying to live up to the military require- 
ments of the Triple Alliance; and we do not suppose 
the meeting of the Emperors is going to make any 
difference in this matter—the world’s peace will not 
be on a less precarious footing than it has been for 
some time. 

If Italy adopted the wise and self-respecting 
course, an easing of the situation might be conceiv- 
able. There are Frenchmen who think it possible 
that, without the shedding of blood, the damnosa 
hereditas which Bismarck and Moltke left Europe 
in 1871 might be got rid of—a consensus of inter- 
national opinion constraining Germany to allow 
Alsace and Lorraine to elect for themselves, like 
Savoy and Nice, under which flag they would live. 
This, we fear, sounds a rather visionary notion. If 
it were possible, however, or if something equivalent 
were ggg. the great difficulty of western Europe 
would be removed, and disarmament as between 





France and Germany might at once begin. In naval 
matters France and England, two democratic nations, 
might lighten their budgets and set a bright example 
by coming to some understanding as to their ship- 
building programmes. It is an idea we have discussed 
before, but neither France nor ourselves seem ready 
for it; neither, at any rate, seems ready to begin. 
And now that third great democracy, America, is 
joining in the race of naval armaments, and is 
compelling President Cleveland, after all his fine 
words, to act the Jingo and establish a naval station 
in Hawaii. Clearly, the hour for disarmament is 
not yet. Things, we fear, will have to grow worse 
in this respect before they grow better. 








A SENTIMENTAL GRIEVANCE. 





HEN Lord Rosebery, a Scotsman, was speak- 
ing in Edinburgh the other day, he slipped 
by misadventure into the use of the word “ Eng- 
Jand’’ He was instantly pulled up by a lusty 
chorus of “Great Britain” and he mended his 
sentence on the spot. Now this was very right and 
proper, and we were highly pleased to see Lord 
Rosebery, a Scotsman, falling into a trap, and 
getting punished for it, in which many a poor 
Sassenach has come to bitter grief. It comforts us 
in presence of the letter we publish to-day from 
Edinburgh, which would otherwise leave us incon- 
solable. If we have been unwittingly “galling” 
and “wounding” and “hurting” the feelings 
of a respected Scots reader—we are careful here 
not to say “Scotch,” a term which we under- 
stand is also tabooed—by our use of the expression 
England, there is some sort of reassurance in the 
thought that even a Scottish Prime Minister is liable 
to do the same. We are very sorry indeed, and we 
promise to do our utmost not to offend again. We 
shall use the word “Great Britain’? when we mean 
the United Kingdom, on all occasions—except when 
we are haunted by the dread of some vigilant and 
touchy Irishman rising up in front of us and shout- 
ing, ‘and Ireland.” For, though our correspondent 
seems to forget it, neither the term “ Britain,” nor 
“Great Britain,” includes the idea of our dear 
sister, the green Isle, the exact style and title of 
these realms being “The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.””’ As Tue Speaker has the 
good-fortune to enjoy a welcome in Ireland as well 
as Scotland, we fear this dread ought in common 
politeness to be always with us. hold us then 
in a most embarrassing dilemma. That is to say, 
we should be in an embarrassing dilemma if all 
Scotsmen and Irishmen were as painfully sensitive 
as our correspondent. As the majority of both 
these nations, however, are said to be liberally 
gifted with a sense of humour, and as, moreover, 
they are generally good fellows with a genial way 
of putting up with the gaucheries of poor dull John 
Bull, we are lured into feeling pretty easy in our 
minds after all, and even into thinking that our own 
is the best way out of the dilemma. 

The dilemma would otherwise be serious. We 
sympathise, of course—seriously sympathise—with 
the requirement that Englishmen, speaking to 
Scotsmen in Scotland, should not use the term 
England when they mean Scotland as well as Eng- 
land, but should use the term Great Britain, which 
is the title proper to the two kingdoms as joined by 
the Scottish Act of Union. Any other course would 


not only be bad policy but bad manners. The same 
term without the “and Ireland” might safely be 
used even when the speaker meant the whole United 
Kingdom, for Scottish audiences do not seem to 
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consider the feelings of Irishmen who may be present 
in this matter, and somehow the Irishmen themselves 
do not seem to mind. But when a speaker or writer 
is not in Scotland, nor addressing himself specially 
to a Scottish audience, his position is somewhat 
different. It is at the same time freer and more 
restricted. In speaking of the United Kingdom 
he must consider Ireland as well as Scotland. The 
term Great Britain does not contain any salve 
for Irish sentiment, as we have shown; on the 
contrary, its use ought to be more objectionable to 
Irish feeling than that of the term England merely, 
for it does imply an inclusion, but an imperfect 
inclusion which does not cover Ireland, but seems 
expressly to distinguish against her, and is therefore 
pointedly invidious. The use of the term England 
as the name of the predominant and central member 
of the partnership, when it is used purely for con- 
venience, at least puts Ireland and Scotland on 
an equality in this respect. To be quite exact, 
one should always say Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and, for the adjective, Great British and 
Irish ; but this would be cumbrous. So would “the 
United Kingdom” and the “Three Kingdoms.” 
Now and then, for the sake of elegant composition, 
these terms might be poe oe as synonyms, as 
might also the adjective British, which, as adjective, 
has received a pretty general acceptation. But the 
noun Britain, without the “Great” and without the 
“and Ireland,” as our correspondent suggests, would 
not do at all. There was a period—about the period 
of Wilkes’s True Briton and the composition of 
“Rule Britannia” — when Britain was freely 
employed in a somewhat exclusive way to mean 
England only; but that was an error which more 
correct historical knowledge has since emended. If 
there is any section of this island which has 
a special right to the name Britain, it is 
not Scotland nor England, but Wales. We submit 
that the term England, on the whole, as a synonym 
for the United Kingdom, especially in the sense in 
which we used it, has the balance of convenience 
and the balance of propriety on its side. The 
articles in which our employment of the term is 
complained of were articles dealing with foreign 
policy, and here the term is peculiarly appropriate, 
for the United Kingdom as one of the great Powers 
is almost invariably alluded to in the Continental 
press as England. What is perhaps a greater 
grievance, from the point of view of the sister 
nationalities, the inhabitant of these islands, no 
matter what spot of them he hails from, is in- 
variably condemned, when he travels abroad, to 
write himself down an Englishman. If a Scots- 
man attempted to describe himself as a Briton, 
he would te understood as coming from the 
north-east of France. He would not mend matters 
by calling himself a Great Briton. This is peculiarly 
hard on Irishmen of strong nationalist opinions, 
One of these was observed one day at a foreign 
Custom House, where he was having some particulars 
recorded of himself with a view to an inquiry about 
lost luggage. The clerk had a difficulty in placing 
him. “Irlandais,” said the Irishman. “ Hol- 
landais?”’ said the clerk, looking puzzled. The 
Irishman repeated his adjective, with expostulation, 
and the clerk looked more puzzled still, but a dignified 
superior officer standing behind him touched his elbow, 
and said, in a calm, authoritative voice, which settled 
the matter, “ Herivez ‘Anglais.’”’ And thus, doubtless 
with rage and humiliation at his heart, our Nationalist 
friend had to put up with being officially described 
before the nations of Europe as an Englishman. 

Our correspondent says that if we are complaisant 
on this point of nomenclature we shall do more to 
conciliate Scotsmen and Irishmen than by all the 








advocacy of the political causes they have at 
heart. Somehow we have a better opinion of the 
common-sense of Irishmen and Scotsmen than this ; 
but in any case, with a general disavowal of arrogant 
intentions, and with the foregoing explanation, we 
must decline to enter more deeply into those subtle- 
ties of local feeling. We should lose our way. An 
Irish officer tells of an instructive experience of his 
in the Indian Mutiny. He was one day inspecting 
a Highland regiment, when what should he see 
standing prominently forward, as a sergeant, in kilt 
and philibegs and all, but a tenant of his father’s 
from the county Galway. “ Murphy,” said he, “is 
it a Scotchman you are now?” “The divil a fear 
of me, Misther James,” replied Murphy, with in- 
dignation. “I’m a Galway Highlandher, and a 
Highlandher isn’t a Scotchman at all.” Now, how 
were one to unravel what might be offensive from what 
might be acceptable in selecting a designation for 
this brave man? He is describable as an Irishman, 
a Scotsman, a Briton, a Galway man, and a 
Highlander, and yet he says himself that he 
is no Scotsman at all, but a Galway High- 
lander. The irony of the matter is that the 
mutineering Hindoo took him simply for an 
Englishman, and potted at him accordingly sans 
phrases. Tros Tyrvusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 
As United Kingdomers, Irishmen, Scotsmen, and 
Englishmen are all — dear to us; and so long 
as they stick together like brothers without — 
on each other’s corns, long will they all flourish, an 

long likewise will flourish the Great British and 
Irish Empire, in the making of which they have all 
had so glorious a share. 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT AT 
WORK. 





HE elaborate and able circular which the Local 
Government Board has addressed to the County 
Councils was intended merely to remind the county 
authorities of the many duties which they will have 
to perform‘under the Local Government Act. It is 
so clear, detailed, and explicit, that it requires no 
comment, and leaves no room for explanation to 
make it serve its original purpose. But it 
furnishes incidentally useful matter for the reflec- 
tion of the political thinker, and may even serve 
as a fillip to the political worker. Probably few 
even of the members of Parliament who closely 
followed the progress of the Local Government 
Bill through the Committee stage quite realised the 
extent and importance of the work thrown on the 
County Councils by the new Act. We have long 
passed the stage of political development when an 
Act of Parliament was in itself complete, dealing in 
a multitude of sections and subsections with all the 
local anomalies which exist in our complex society. 
An Act of Parliament is difficult to pass and difficult 
to alter, and although we have not yet gone so far 
as our neighbours across the Channel, who in their 
legislation do little more than lay down principles, 
leaving the details to be prescribed by executive 
decree, we have been accustomed, in all Acts relating 
to local government, to leave a good deal to be done 
by the Government departments before the law can 
be brought into operation. Mr. Forster, in his Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, left many things concerning the 
working of School Boards to be mgeny > by the 
Education Department. Mr. Ritchie, in his Local 
Government Act, left many things, including the 
date on which the County Councils were to begin 
their work, to be prescribed by the great depart- 
ment of which Sir Hugh Owen is the effective 
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permanent chief. Mr. Fowler has gone as far, and a 
little farther. Some things under his Act, and 
notably the detailed adapting of the Ballot Act to 
the new elections, are left to the Local Government 
Board. But others of scarcely less importance have 
been left to the County Councils. This is not ex- 
actly a new departure, but itis a big step forward in a 
direction in which we shall go farther bye-and-bye. 
The County Council, or its committee appointed for 
the purpose, becomes, in fact, a little Local Govern- 
ment Board for each county, exercising functions 
which fifty years ago would have been performed by 
Parliament itself, and which twenty or even ten 
years ago would have been performed by the central 
department in London. 

The most important and difficult of those 
functions is that concerning areas. We are not sure 
that any County Council outside of London has yet 
attempted work so delicate as this will prove to be. 
The parish will, unless the County Council inter- 
poses, on the application of the Parish Council (not 
the Vestry), or of one-tenth of the ratepayers, vote 
as a unit for the Parish Council. Where the parish 
is centred round one town or village no great in- 
convenience will follow, though the advocates 
of proportional representation were able to point 
out that theoretically—and they are essentially 
theoricians—in a parish of one thousand voters a 
majority of 501 could, by voting solidly for one 
ticket, elect the whole of the Parish Council. 
Such an extreme case is not likely to happen; but 
while there is not much to be feared from the in- 
tolerance of party, some inconvenience might occa- 
sionally be caused by the jealousy of locality. If a 
parish contained one big and two very small villages, 
the smaller villages might conceivably be deprived of 
representation by the operation of the scrutin de liste. 
In these big parishes there is a good deal to be said 
for division into wards; and as the division is to 
be made so far as practicable before July Ist, 
application should be made to the County Council 
by the requisite number of ratepayers at once. 
But still more difficult and important will be 
the task of systematising boundaries where they 
overlap or conflict, grouping petty parishes and 
dividing over-large ones. One cannot in a few 
sentences even indicate the many complications 
involved in this most troublesome question. In- 
cidence of taxation and of debt, local prejudice, 
and the fondness for old names and old arrange- 
ments, even when they are excessively inconvenient 
—all these things frightened Mr. Ritchie and Mr. 
Walter Long so much that they left an essential part 
of their scheme of reform incomplete. The County 
Councils must deal with the matter as best they can. 
It is fortunate that the Local Government Board, 
which has to keep them up to their work, is pre- 
sided over by one so experienced in these matters 
as Mr, Shaw-Lefevre. 

The other duties which the County Councils 
have to perform are not quite so pressing. They 
have to fix the number of Parish Councillors for 
each parish within the limits allowed by the Act— 
five and fifteen—tending, we hope, as a general 
rule, to the minimum: rather than the maximum. 
In the very widely worded clause which the 
draughtsman or the clerk at the table has 
summarised in the heading, “ Power to the County 
Council, to remove difficulties,” the County Councils 
are given power to rectify all the mistakes and 
omissions which are likely to be so plentiful at the 
first election. Once the Parish Council begins its 
work, the County Council will have to satisfy itself 
as to the security of the honorary treasurer. No 
doubt bankers will in many cases undertake the 
work, in order to command the floating balances. The 





County Council is also empowered to fix or alter the 
number of Guardians and of rural District Councillors 
and to regulate their retirement. We trust that in 
most cases the plan of triennial elections and con- 
temporaneous retirement will be adopted. There 
will be enough elections as it is in England without 
unnecessarily multiplying them. The County Council 
may postpone the transfer of the highways from 
the present authorities to the District Councils, 
but except in case of such postponement (which, 
we presume, will only be resorted to in exceptional 
cases, as when an alteration of boundaries is in 
contemplation, but uncompleted) the picturesque 
name of Waywarden will disappear from English life 
on November 8th. From thenceforward, instead of 
the confusion to which we have been accus- 
tomed, we shall have three graded classes of roads, 
as our French neighbours have—main roads under 
the charge of the County Council, ordinary roads 
under the charge of the District Council, and smaller 
rights of way, etc., under the charge of the Parish 
Council. We hope to see English main roads im- 
proved up to the French standard, while the system 
of large farms will probably save us from anything 
so bad as the smaller Communal roads in France. 
And just a word to the political worker. Would 
it be altogether amiss for Parliament Street to take 
a lesson from Whitehall, for Mr. Hudson to issue a 
circular letter to Liberal agents in town and village, 


just as Sir Hugh Owen has done to the County 


Councils? There may be Sleepy Hollows here and 
there which cannot be stirred or do not want 
stirring, but in the vast majority of unions and 
parishes the coming elections must be fought on 
political lines. If they are not fought on political 
lines the labourers, unprotected by the general 
party organisation, will not brave the inevitable 
risks of active work, and the Parish Councils will 
fall into the hands of the squire and the parson. 
We hear it said that the General Election must 
not come until the labourers have seen the Parish 
Councils at work. This very much depends on what 
sort of Parish and District Councils they see at 
work. To see the squirearchy re-established under 
popular forms would not please them over-much. Yet 
it will require a good deal of agitation and organisa- 
tion during the coming summer to make the 
November elections do for the villages what the 
first County Council election did for London. 
Perhaps the most useful missionary of the Liberal 
party and of social reform during the coming 
summer will be the much-despised village agitator— 
if he is properly instructed and supported. 








THE TEACHERS AND MR. ACLAND’S 
“FADS.” 





HOSE who have come to close quarters with an 
owner of slum property are familiar with the 
attitude which he pease assumes towards a 
sanitary inspector who is endeavouring to do his 
duty. This man, he tells you, is a “ faddist,”” whose 
business it is to prevent honest men from bei 
masters of their own belongings. “That w 
which he complains of is good for a hundred years, 
and as for those drains, privies, and dustbins, 
they’ve done well enough for the last twenty years, 
and are a great deal better than poor people had 
in my young days.” If the drain doesn’t happen 


to connect with the sewer, who ever got any 
harm from that; and if the wall does let the 
damp in a bit on rainy days, what do you expect 
for two shillings a week? Moreover, he (the pro- 
perty owner) is a poor man, and at this moment 
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particularly hard up, and if he is to be pestered by 
these preposterous sanitary “fads ’’ he will have to 
call a meeting of his creditors at once. 

Now is this, we wonder, the attitude which the 
Church of England means seriously to adopt in face 
of the demand for a minimum of sanitary efficiency 
in its elementary schools? We ask this question in 
view of the correspondence which has been going on 
in the Standard upon “ Mr. Acland’s fads,”’ and we 
are inclined to press it the more after the remark- 
able paper which Mr. Ernest Gray read before the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers at Oxford 
on Monday. Cleric after cleric has written to 
complain that the Education Department is harrying 
him with demands for “new offices”’ or additional 
ventilators “at this season of agricultural depression, 
above all others.’’ Some have even protested against 
an extravagant demand for hat-pegs, and the 
Standard itself has shown its wit by characterising 
Mr. Acland’s proceelings as a “ policy of hat-pegs.” 
We should not ourselves have regarded the hat-peg 
as a very costly superfluity ; but those who know the 
atmosphere of a village school on a wet day, when 
there are neither lobbies nor pegs for wet garments, 
will be the best judges of that. However, the con- 
clusion of the matter is, if we believe the clerics, 
that they are being gratuitously harried by a faddist 
Minister who is taking advantage of their poverty 
to further some sinister purpose of his own. Now 
let us hear what Mr. Gray has to say, with the con- 
currence of the teachers whom he addressed. Mr. 
Gray is a Conservative, and, we believe, a candidate 
for Parliament. He has views of his own concerning 
remedies, about which we shall have a word to say 
presently. But when he is speaking about facts, he 
is an unimpeachable witness whom no one can silence 
as either a “faddist ” or fanatic. And he “has no 
hesitation in saying that many of the buildings used 
as schools are in such a disgraceful condition that it 
is impossible for children to spend five hours per day 
in them without suffering physical and moral in- 
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*“ When such buildings are condemned, a large section of 
the public imagines that the schools simply do not comply 
with the latest requirements of sanitary science. It is 
much more serious. The language used respecting them 
by inspectors of schools and sanitary inspectors is frequently 
of such a nature that I hesitate to quote it. ‘The schools 
are damp, not in good repair, ventilation not good, and not 
well lighted,’ writes an inspector, ‘and fifty children spend 
the greater part of their waking hours in this building.’ 
In another instance the floor of the school is four feet below 
the level of the neighbouring garden, and the children must 
sit with their backs to the wall. Doors from the school 
open direct into unventilated offices! A village suffered 
from epidemics of diphtheria. The sanitary inspector 
visited the school and condemned the existing arrange- 
ments ; but when my report came in no change had been 
made. Recently I visited a school where the only drainage 
was into an open ditch within a few yards of the premises. 
Thrice had the inspector condemned this. The reports 
stand in the school log book, the sole memorial, so far, of 
his intervention. . . . [ can multiply these instances from 
personal observation in village schools, and, if necessary, 
quote the actual reports of the inspectors thereon ; but they 
are too painful to dwell on longer.” 


“The public imagine that the schools simply do 
not comply with the latest requirements of sanitary 
science.” True, and that is precisely the impression 
which Mr. Acland’s clerical critics and his other 
critics in Parliament have been endeavouring for 
these last eighteen months to create. It is useless, 
we suppose, to expect that the remarks quoted 
above will convince any of these gentlemen that 
their aspersions upon the Minister are ill-founded, 
but it may be as well to see in the light of them what 





precisely Mr. Acland has endeavoured todo. He came 
into office at a moment when a considerable addi- 
tion had been made through the Free Education Act 
to the public grants contributed to voluntary schools. 
He had behind him the explicit declaration of his 
predecessor, Sir William Hart Dyke, that in 
future the plea of poverty would not be re- 
garded as a sufficient answer when improvements 
became necessary in voluntary schools. A few 
months after he took office he endeavoured, 
through his now famous “building circular,” to 
obtain systematic information for the Department 
upon the structural condition of all schools, Board 
and voluntary. Instead of making a vague general 
report, in which they were obliged either to condemn 
outright or to approve outright, the inspectors were 
now asked to answer certain definite questions con- 
cerning the schools in their districts. Acting upon 
this information, which ought to have been in the 
possession of the Department years ago, Mr. Acland 
proceeded cautiously and moderately to require 
certain improvements in the worst cases, giving 
warning and opportunity to amend before extreme 
steps should be taken. At each step he has been 
assailed with invective by angry Churchmen, who 
are fast leading the public to suppose that the 
defence of insanitary schools is a necessary con- 
comitant of a zeal for “sound doctrine.” Surely a 
wealthy corporation like the Church of England 
never undertook a more sordid task. We hardly 
know whether it is a subject for laughter or tears 
that the Church should enter the plea of poverty 
when the Department asks that the children should 
be provided with adequate water-closets. 

We pass, however, from Mr. Gray’s facts to Mr. 
Gray’s remedies, and here, we fear, we shall 
company. To begin with, Mr. Gray finds it “ludi- 
crous”’ that the Department should withhold its 
grant if the schools are insanitary. ‘‘ It withholds 
the very money required to remedy the evil even 
after the schools have earned it. Because the 
districts are poor, and hence the schools are bad, 
they are fined.” Now, this is not quite accurate. 
According to the bargain between the State and 
the voluntary schools, the money is not earned if 
the schools are insanitary. Public aid is conditional 
upon a certain degree of efficiency. Nor, as a matter 
of fact, are the grants withheld until every kind of 
warning and remonstrance has proved futile. If 
the local managers give reasonable proof that they 
will and can make the improvements, they may 
be quite certain that the grant will not be 
withheld to prevent them. But, in the last 
resort, if the managers cannot or will not set 
the school in order, the Department has no option 
but to withdraw the grant. Then, if the school is 
closed, a school board takes its place, and there 
will at least be a sanitary school. Now that is a 
workable system, so far as it goes, open to certain 
drawbacks, no doubt, but fairly economical and 
capable of improvement. Mr. Gray proposes to 
supersede it by a system of Education Boards con- 
trolling wide areas (the counties, or some modifica- 
tion of them), with power to raise arate which shall 
be distributed to all schools, Board and voluntary, 
within their district, each school to receive a suffi- 
cient quarterly allowance in advance to enable it to 
carry on its work efficiently. This County Board 
would receive the education grant in a lump sum, 
and the existing Boards would be reduced to the 
position of school managers. The voluntary schools 
would receive an equal share with the Board schools, 
and, if we understand Mr. Gray aright, special 
precautions would be taken to protect them from 
any control other than that which the Education 
Department now possesses. Now we should be 
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surprised if the Church party did not welcome 
this scheme with enthusiasm. It grants them 
at a stroke the fullest rate-aid without any 
popular control or, as far as we can see, any par- 
ticular test of efficiency. For while Mr. Gray objects 
to the withdrawal of the grant, he suggests no other 
means for ensuring that the schools shall be efficient. 
At first glance, we cannot see how this scheme would 
be in any way cheaper than universal School Boards ; 
for if every school had an equal claim upon the 
education rate, the voluntary schools would certainly 
not trouble themselves to raise subscriptions. But 
Mr. Gray tells us it would settle the religious 
ditliculty. That would only be settled, we fancy, 
when the dominant religious sect obtained a com- 
plete ascendency over all these rate-aided schools. 
Now, bad as the present state of things may be, in 
which the Church will neither relax its hold of the 
schools nor find the money to support them 
adequately, it is in other directions than these 
that we must look for remedies. The equalisation 
of rates and the bigger area are not bad ideas, and 
we agree with Mr. Gray that summary measures 
should be taken with those small Boards whose 
object in life is to obstruct education. But one 
principle is fixed for the future—more rate-aid 
means more popular control. Mr. Gray’s facts are 
invaluable, but his remedies a little rash. 








FINANCE, 





VHE Stock Exchange has been delighted this 
week by the unexpected announcement that a 
syndicate of bankers and great capitalists have 
bought a considerable part of the Baring assets. 
Amongst those assets Uruguayan securities are set 
down for a nominal value of £858,000. They consist of 
£1,600,000 nominal of 3} per cent. Government bonds, 
and an unknown amount of various railway securities. 
The syndicate buys £1,000,000 of the bonds outright 
for £400,000, and it gets an option for the remaining 
£600,000 nominal at a price which would raise the 
purchase money for the whole amount to about 
£680,000, or about 42} per cent. As the Baring 
liabilities on the last day of February had been 
reduced to little more than 3} millions, this pur- 
chase—assuming that the option is exercised, and 
it no doubt will be, as the syndicate is said to 
have already sold what it had bought—will reduce 
the liabilities to considerably under 3 millions. 
There are other assets which will come in as a 
matter of course, and will amount to nearly £200,000 
more, so that at present the prospect is that the 
liabilities will be reduced within the current half- 
year to about, or not much more than, 2} millions. 
It is said that other sales are almost completed, and 
that the reduction of the liabilities will be con- 
siderably greater. Naturally, this rapid progress of 
the liquidation has delighted theCity. It notonly gives 
reasonable hope that the guarantors will be com- 
pletely relieved from the liabilities they undertook, 
but it is regarded as conclusive proof that in 
the opinion of the best judges in the City the 
feeling of the investing public has completely 
changed, that the crisis is now altogether at an end, 
and that investment will increase at such a rate that 
before long all these Uruguayan bonds will be taken 
from the syndicate. There has, therefore, been a 
very considerable increase in speculation this week. 
The Stock Exchange was already hopeful, for it 
seems certain that money will be abundant and 
cheap for a long time to come; and in the opinion 
of the Stock Exchange, very cheap money always 
brings about reckless speculation. But the con- 
tinuance of the prosperity will depend upon the 
prudence of the public. 
For the moment the supply of loanable capital in 
the open market is not large, and therefore bill 





brokers and members of the Stock Exchange have 
had to borrow during the week large amounts from 
the Bank of England at 2 per cent. But thatisa 
merely temporary stringency, due mainly to the 
large collection of the revenue. Next week the 
interest upon the National Debt will be paid, and 
after that money will become pientiful. The Bank 
of England is exceptionally strong; gold is coming 
in in very large amounts, and is likely to come for 
months yet. In the United States there is likewise 
a great accumulation of unemployed money, and the 
supplies all over the Continent are also large. The 
City seems, therefore, to be justified in the opinion 
that money will continue cheap for the remainder of 
the year; and, as a matter of course, when money 
promises to be so cheap, and investors are look- 
ing out for a better return than the existing 
high-class securities can give, new issues are be- 
ginning to appear. Still, we must not forget that 
the Indian currency crisis is yet far from an 
end. On Wednesday the India Council offered for 
tender, as usual, 50 lakhs of rupees, in bills and 
telegraphic transfers, and the applications were so 
large that it was able to allot the whole amount, 
giving each applicant only about 42 per cent. of 
what he asked for. On the same afternoon it sold 
about 10 lakhs by private contract, and the prices 
obtained in both cases were good. Up to Wednesday 
evening, however, the total amounts received for the 
drafts sold by the Council since the Ist of April 
were not very much over 9} millions sterling. 
During the year the Council borrowed rather more 
than 7} millions sterling, so that its total receipts of 
every kind up to Wednesday evening, when there 
were only three days of the financial year to bring 
to account, were not quite 17 millions. But, accord- 
ing to the Budget issued twelve months ago, the 
Council required to raise £18,700,000. The prob- 
ability appears to be, therefore, that the arrears will 
not be less than a million and a half sterling. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


—~oe——. 


N ARCH 23 (Good Friday). Mr. Chamberlain’s 
a! speech at Edinburgh fills the papers this 
morning. As usual, a bitter and aggressive deliver- 
ance, though containing nothing new. The one fact 
which it brings into prominence is the excessive 
anger of the speaker at the present position of 
affairs. Liberals will doubtless endeavour to bear 
this state of things with equanimity. Mr. Gladstone 
left Downing Street yesterday “for good,” as they 
say ; though it is only in the conventional way that 
the phrase can be used. He was busily engaged all 
day in packing up his books with his own hands, but 
found time in the course of the operation to receive 
some old friends, with whom he talked with all his 
old vivacity, keenly discussing a dozen different 
subjects. Next week he comes to Dollis Hill, where 
he will be within reach of London without being in 
it. His deafness now troubles him almost as much 
as his eyesight does, and there is, alas! no possibility 
of an improvement in this respect. 

March 24. The political dulness of Good Friday 
pervades the papers this morning, and makes them 
almost unreadable. Yet there is plenty of specula- 
tion in political circles, now represented very scantily, 
as hardly anybody but Ministers has remained in 
town for to-day’s sitting of the House. People are 
beginning to realise the greatness of the change 
which has passed over the political world within the 
past month, and many a man is wondering vaguely 
where the crisis through which we are passing 
will leave us. The loss of Mr. Gladstone's 
immense influence is felt more severely every 
day in the Liberal party, and there are those 
who fear that the removal of so great an 
authority may cause for a time a loss of stability 
in the party itself. This will not be the case, 
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however, if our new leader fulfils the confident 
anticipations of his friends. Lord Rosebery may 
still be comparatively unknown to the rank and 
file of his followers; but the best guarantee they 
have as to his claim upon their confidence is the fact 
that those who know him best are also those who 
are most enthusiastic in his praise. His speech at 
St. James’s Hall last Wednesday still exercises the 
minds of the quidnuncs. Unquestionably it was a 
speech the like of which was never before delivered 
by a Prime Minister, but this may after all prove to 
be its highest merit. It manifestly came from the 
speaker's heart, and as clearly went straight to the 
hearts of those whom he addressed. To win London 
for the side of progress, and to do something towards 
the solution of the mighty problems which have 
been created by the growth of this great city-pro- 
vince, would of themselves be achievements worthy 
of absorbing the energies of the strongest minds and 
most ardent spirits. 

March 26. If one desired to gauge the depth of 
dulness which has suddenly paralysed the political 
world, it would only be necessary to look at the 
first “leaders” in the chief newspapers this morning. 
The Times comments upon the determination of 
President Cleveland to send a naval expedition to 
Hawaii; the Daily News devotes itself to a very 
eloquent and powerful tribute to Mr. Gladstone as 
the greatest of all the Queen's subjects, and the 
most loyal and devoted servant the Crown has had 
during the present reign (there is here the slightest 
suspicion of a delicate after-thought in the writer's 
mind); whilst the Daily Chronicle, true to its affec- 
tion for social questions, tells us of a family who 
spent a year on an income of £500 in Italy. And 
yet there ought not to be this complete stagnation 
in politics, for have we not a miniature General 
Election in progress? A great deal must necessarily 
depend upon the result of these bye-elections. It is 
ill work to prophesy, especially when the result will 
be known almost before this prediction is published. 
The Liberal Whips declare, however, that the only 
contest which gives them any anxiety is that for the 
Wisbech division. The Tories had given Mr. Brand 
reason to believe that they would not oppose him on 
taking office, and their sudden determination to do 
so is as unfair as it is ungenerous. However, I am 
glad to say that if the Liberal Whips feel some 
anxiety as to this election (“even betting” is the 
way they put the chances of the two candidates), 
their Tory rivals declare that they do not believe 
that Mr. Brand can be defeated. I find there is a 
party, and an influential one, in Ministerial circles 
which wishes the General Election to be hurried on 
as much as possible. “Let us see where we stand,” 
is their cry; and, truly enough, neither political 
party knows at this moment where it is, so far as 
the support of the country is concerned. But against 
those who are thus anxious that we should take a 
jeap in the dark are ranged all the oldest, coolest, 
and wisest men of our party. These are strongly 
opposed to any appeal being made to the country 
until we have done something more to advance our 
programme, and to carry the question of the House 
of Lords to a point at which it can properly be sub- 
mitted to the electors for decision. Above all, they 
wish to see the Registration Bill passed, and the 
elections fixed for one day. The prolonged agony of 
the last General Election, when we were kept on the 
rack for three mortal weeks, is still felt, and I do 
not believe a single man in either party will object 
to this last-named reform. The Times publishes an 
important telegram on the subject of a European 
disarmament. One really begins to hope that at 
last this question is coming within the domain of 
practical politics. But if that be so, surely the 
millennium must be at hand. I hear that one of the 
principal political clubs on the Liberal side in politics 
is all but in extremis. It never attained a very high 


degree of prosperity, and the establishment of the 
National Liberal Club, followed by the split on Home 
It is odd that there 


Rule, damaged it seriously. 














should be so little of the clubable element among 
Liberals. And yet two of their clubs (Brooks’s and 
the Reform) are admittedly, of their order, the best 
in London. 

March 27. To-day’s interest, so far as politics 
are concerned, centred in the news of the result of 
the Leith Burghs election, and there was a gathering 
of M.P.’s at the clubs at luncheon-time in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of the telegram. When it came, 
showing a majority for Mr. Munro Ferguson of less 
than 1,200, it was regarded by the Ministerialists as 
a disappointment. The Disestablishment question 
is, of course, responsible for the reduction in the 
Liberal majority. Some members of the party seem 
inclined to ask whether that question has not been 
placed in a position of undue prominence in the 
Liberal programme. But it is rather late in the 
day to raise such a question as this. We must 
await the result of the other Scotch elections 
before deciding anything as to the real position 
of Disestablishment in that country. At Hawick 
a very discreditable attempt has been made to 
win votes for the Tory candidate by issuing a 
placard: “ Vote for Fullarton and fair-play to the 
Scotch tweed manufacturer.” This in allusion 
to Home Rule and the possible imposition of 
protective duties by an Irish Parliament. Truly a 
far-fetched notion!—The fatal accident to Captain 
Lovett Cameron is a sad termination to an interesting 
career. Captain Cameron was one of the greatest 
of all African explorers. He had done as much as 
any of his rivals; had, indeed, done more, if one takes 
into account the feebleness of his resources. Yet he 
Was never a popular hero, never even the lion of a 
season. A persistent ill-luck seemed to dog his steps, 
and he had almost passed out of the ken of the 
notoriety-loving multitude before his death. 

March 28. The news this morning from the 
Hawick Burghs is a welcome contrast to that from 
Leith. Mr. Shaw, the new Solicitor-General, has 
been returned by a majority nearly as large again as 
that which he secured in 1892. The Borders, then, 
are clearly “sound,” and Lord Rosebery may look 
forward with confidence to the future of Liberalism 
in that part of Scotland. The result of the Hawick 
election ought to have a good effect in Berwick- 
shire, where, by the way, Mr. Asquith yesterday 
delivered one of the best speeches he has yet made. 
More and more, the Home Secretary is coming to the 
front as the fighting man of the Government. His 
close personal intimacy with Lord Rosebery, and the 
fact that he is nearly of an age with the Prime 
Minister, would alone mark him out for a career of 
prolonged political and public distinction. But even 
without these extraneous advantages, his remarkable 
abilities would suffice to secure for him a leading 
place in any party or administration of which he was 
a member. In this Government he has risen high, and 
he undoubtedly promises to go far. I note that the 
Times, having been compelled to drop the “G.” by 
means of which it formerly distinguished loyal 
Liberals from the dissentients, has now taken to 
dubbing them “ Ministerialists.” Surely there is 
somebody in Printing-house Square with intellectual 
resources sufficient to enable him to invent some less 
commonplace nickname than this for the Liberal 
party. At all events, if the united abilities of the 
“great organ” are not up to this task, its editor 
would do well to refrain from trying to label his 
political opponents with any nickname whatever. 
Of course, the eagerness of the Unionist prints to 
call us by these foolish names—Gladstonians, 
Separatists, Ministerialists, and what not—only 
serves to show the agony they endure at the 
thought that, after all, we are the Liberal party, 
and the only party in the State entitled to bear that 
historic name. 

March 29. Members are coming back to the fray 
in full force, and the political clubs look themselves 
again. The stormy petrels are abroad, of course, 
and one hears all manner of rumours of coming 
tempests and disasters of every possible description. 
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But this is what we have long been accustomed to, 
end even though Mr. Labouchere is now in deadly 
earnest, and means to give no quarter to this 
“Peer and Prig Government,” as he politely desig- 
nates it, I do not know that its doom is likely 
to come the sooner because of the maledictions 
with which he pursues it. At all events, the 
sober men of the party are buckling to the work of 
the session with a strong belief that the year will 
run its normal course, and that the sword of 
Damocles, in the shape of a dissolution, is not 
destined to fall for many a month tocome. Talking 
of the dissolution, I am not surprised to see that 
Mr. Kearley does not mean to stand again for Devon- 
port. The extravagant rapacity of the dockyard 
men would sicken anyone. Mr. Kearley has made a 
nuisance of himself in the present House of Commons 
in his anxiety to do his duty by his constituents; 
but he has failed to satisfy them. The more he has 
done to serve their interests, the louder and more 
peremptory have become their demands, until now 
he finds himself forced to fly to a more congenial 
sphere. The time cannot be far distant, if this state 
of things continues, when some Government will 
take its courage in its hands and deprive its em- 
ployés in the dockyards of a privilege of which they 
make so atrocious a misuse.—Amusing to see that 
the Duke of Argyll proudly gives a testimonial of 
personal good character to Mr. Gladstone, and 
announces with a sublime air of patronage that he 
has, after all, always been Mr. G.’s very good friend 
in private. Considering the language which this 
person has habitually used in public regarding Mr. 
Gladstone for years past, and the way in which he 
has stretched even a duke’s privilege of vulgarity 
to the uttermost in order to give expression to his 
hatred of the Liberal leader, there seems to be 
something singularly indecent in this affectation 
of private friendship with the person he has 
assailed so coarsely. I know that it is true, 
and that Mr. Gladstone has consented to remain 
on terms of personal amity with the Duke of 
Argyll in spite of the latter’s intemperate ravings. 
But Mr. Gladstone, at all events, has never 
had the bad taste to make public parade of his 
private friendship with an open and venomous 
opponent. He has left the Duke of Argyll himself 
to take this course, and to try to make capital for 
himself out of the fact that the illustrious man 
whom he has been pelting with mud for half a dozen 
years past has still condescended to admit him to 
his house. Tastes differ; but one can hardly con- 
ceive how a gentleman can boast of this fact. Still, 
a great allowance must be made for a duke. 

March 30. Lord Hannen’s death would be a heavy 
loss to the intellectual force and real learning of the 
judicial bench, were it not for the fact that he had 
already withdrawn from professional life. He was 
a great judge, and it seems strange to recall the fact 
that when he was first appointed his promotion 
was hotly canvassed. There is but one blot 
upon his career on the bench, and he himself 
was hardly responsible for it. I allude, of course, 
to his connection with that scandalous travesty 
of a judicial inquiry, the Parnell Commission. 
The gang of conspirators who secured the 
holding of this inquiry for the double purpose of 
whitewashing their own tools and ruining their 
adversaries were very careful in the constitution of 
their Court. At thé outset Lord Hannen was com- 
pletely duped by them. Honestly accepting their 
account of themselves, he believed that he was en- 
gaged in a solemn process upon the issue of which 
depended the freeing of a nation from an intolerable 
bondage. So he played his part in the ridiculous 
farce with perfect gravity. But his gorge rose 
when he discovered with what poisoned weapons 
the authors of the Commission were fighting. 
I was in Court during the whole of Pigott’s 
examination and cross-examination, and shall 
never forget the look on Hannen’s face when he 
discovered that the very key-stone in the fabric of 





the Commission had fallen. If he could have had 
his way with some honourable and right honourable 
persons at that moment, the population of Dartmoor 
would have been very considerably increased. 








MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE PRESS. 


——~o9———— 


J le member for Northampton has been giving us 
his views of late on a subject on which he is 
never tired of dilating. Whenever things go wrong 
with Mr. Labouchere, and he finds that public opinion 
is distinctly adverse to him, he makes it his business 
to turn upon the Press, and to assail it with all the 
vehemence which characterises him in attack. Who 
is “the Press"? he asks with lordly scorn ; and then 
he declares that the opinion of any particular journa) 
is to him nothing more than the opinion of a single 
man, who, if he spoke in his own name, would prob- 
ably be listened to by nobody. The chief offence of 
the journalist, in Mr. Labouchere’s eyes, is that he 
is always assuming to speak—or, as we say now 
in the hideous jargon of the Press, to “ voice”— 
the opinions of others. He claims to speak for his 
party or for the nation, when, as a matter of fact, 
he is simply speaking for himself. This, we repeat, 
is the deadly offence which the Press gives to Mr. 
Labouchere. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain degree of plausibility in his accusation 
against the journalists, though we believe that there 
was never less foundation for this particular charge 
than now. Let anyone turn to the journals of 
fifty years ago, and contrast their tone with that 
of the journals of to-day, and he will quickly be 
satisfied that the modern journalist is far less 
open to the accusations of Mr. Labouchere than 
his predecessors were. It may be said, indeed, 
that as our individual journalists grow in power, 
in knowledge, and in independence, they grow 
also in simplicity and directness of style. The 
affectations of the journalist of fifty years ago were 
at once monstrous and absurd. He wielded his 
editorial “ we” as if it were a thunderbolt charged 
with the wrath of the gods. The more ignorant 
and contemptible he was personally, the mightier 
were his affectations of omniscience and omnipo- 
tence. The poorest broadsheet ever published in 
those days professed to declaim in the name of the 
people asa whole. It is only occasionally that we 
now come across these ridiculous extravagances of 
style. In these days the tendency of our news- 
papers is distinctly in the opposite direction. More 
and more they are becoming the organs of individual 
writers, and though vanity and self-consciousness 
are still to be found among journalists, as among 
other classes of men, they are displayed rather in 
the undue assertion of the individuality of the 
particular writer than in the pretension to speak 
with the authority of one who has some special 
claim to interpret the opinions of the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

It is only fair to Mr. Labouchere to acknowledge 
that he himself is strikingly free from the vice 
against which he has raised his voice. There is no 
journalist living who is less open to the charge of 
pretending to be something more than he really is. 
Whether his opinions are sound or the reverse, he 
never gives them as being anything more than his 
own individual views. Naturally, in these circum- 
stances, he is not free from the fault of egotism, but 
his egotism is so simple, and his style so natural, 
that he disarms his critics. The secret of his 
influence as a journalist lies chiefly in the fact that 
he thus speaks for himself, and himself alone. We 
read his newspaper in order to discover not what 
Truth thinks upon any particular subject, but what 
Mr. Labouchere thinks. Yet this fact, though it 
constitutes one of Mr. Labouchere’s chief claims 
to distinction among the politicians of the day, is, 
we venture to say, a serious limitation of the 
influence of his journal. We like to read it, because 
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of its piquancy, its directness and frankness of 
expression. But then we always recognise in it the 
piquancy and frankness and directness of Mr. 
Labouchere himself, and if we knew that he had 
ceased for a time to take any part in the direction of 
his journal, we believe that there are very few who 
would think it worth their while to turn over the 
pages of Truth in order to find out what it had to 
say on any political question. It is a one-man organ, 
and though its command gives to that man a 
position of very considerable influence in our public 
life, the newspaper itself suffers from the fact that 
it is so completely under the control of a single hand, 
and so frankly the mouthpiece of a single mind. 

Our own view, which we put forward with the 
fear of Mr. Labouchere before our eyes, not as the 
view of the nation, but simply as that of this journal, 
is that a journalist, speaking in any particular 
newspaper, does, as a rule, speak with greater 
authority than that which attaches to his individual 
utterances. We can see, as clearly as Mr. Labouchere 
himself does, the absurdity of the pretension on the 
part of any journalist, however distinguished, that 
when he opens his mouth he gives accurate expres- 
sion to the general opinion of the country, or even 
of a political party. But unless he be singularly in- 
capable of understanding and discharging the true 
functions of the journalist, he does give expression 
to something more than his own individual senti- 
ments. After all, a newspaper of to-day, with 
one or two exceptions, of which by far the 
most notable is Truth, represents something more 
than the will or the knowledge or the opinions 
of any single man. All the chief organs of 
opinion to-day combine the intelligence and the 
ability of many different men, and though one 
particular member of the staff may be paramount, 
and may succeed in impressing not a little of 
his own individuality upon every line which the 
journal contains, even he is subject to the constant 
influence of his colleagues. A newspaper in which 
every man wrote as he listed, without previous 
consultation with his editor and some, at least, of 
his colleagues, would quickly betray itself by its lack 
of unity, and the uncertainty with which it spoke at 
different times upon the same subject. There is an- 
other influence besides that of the united intelligence 
of the staff that is felt in most newspaper offices. It 
is an influence of which Mr. Labouchere speaks with 
habitual contempt, and yet it is not’ one that is de- 
void of virtue or of use. We mean the influence of the 
commercial element in most journals. The pro- 
prietor of Truth speaks of all other newspaper 
proprietors as mere tradesmen, whose sole object 
is to make money ; and he asks with scorn why the 
opinions of these tradesmen when expressed by 
those in their employment should be worth more 
than when uttered by the tradesmen themselves, 
either in their places of business or over some 
dinner-table. This view of the case seems to 
betoken a strange ignorance on the part of Mr. 
Labouchere of the secrets of what he describes as 
the newspaper trade. Mr. Labouchere has allowed 
it to be known that he was once himself one of the 
proprietors of a London daily newspaper. Does he 
mean to say that his proprietorship enabled him to 
impose his own views upon that paper whenever he 
chose to do so? Speaking from recollection, we 
venture to say that there was a constant and a very 
marked difference between the opinions of Truth 
and those of the Daily News when he had a share in 
the ownership of the latter journal. The fact is, 
that great newspapers are seldom the property of a 
single man; and as the opinions of proprietors may 
differ as much as the opinions of writers, where 
there are many proprietors there are many opinions. 
Moreover, even in those cases in which one man owns 
the entire property, he quickly learns the wisdom 
of selecting for the control of his newspaper some 
skilled person whom he can trust, rather than of 
attempting to force his own opinions upon every sub- 
ject on the readers of his journal. His influence must 











necessarily be felt. He represents one of the many 
complex elements that go to make up the opinions 
of a particular journal, and we are not disposed to 
say that the element he represents is, even from 
the public point of view, the least valuable; but 
that is all. To sum up the whole question, it ap- 
pears to us that whilst the pretension of omniscience 
on the part of a journalist is ridiculous, and whilst 
he has no right to claim to speak with authority as 
the exponent of the minds of any great body of his 
fellow-countrymen, he may justly claim to speak in 
any journal of responsibility and position with a 
greater authority than that which belongs to his 
utterances as a private individual. He speaks not 
for the world or the nation, not even for a party, 
but for a band of trained thinkers, capitalists, 
and men of business, each one of whom has his own 
share in creating the opinion which the journalist 
expresses. As a matter of fact, we have only to 
consider Mr. Labouchere’s position from the opposite 
point of view in order to see how untenable it is. A 
few years ago the most powerful of English journal- 
ists, the man who, by universal admission, wielded 
more influence in political and social affairs than 
any body else not in the front rank in public life, was 
the editor of a certain evening newspaper. Yet, since 
he ceased to hold that position, and ceased in conse- 
quence to speak with the authority of a great organ 
of opinion at his back, he has ceased, at the same 
time, and despite his extraordinary abilities, to be 
one of the leaders of the thought of our time. Let 
Mr. Labouchere reconcile this fact, if he can, with 
his theory. He may, perhaps, reply that he himself 
would be as powerful without J'ruth as withit. It 
may be so; but then Mr. Labouchere is an excep- 
tional man. He plays his part in many different 
arenas, and even if he ceased to control a journal, he 
might still be able to command the ear of the House 
of Commons. 








THE EVENT OF THE WEEK, 





\ HAT has been the chief event of the past 

week, so far as the English public is con- 
cerned? Probably the minds of most of the readers 
of this journal, when they are asked this question, 
will turn to the elections, and settle upon them as 
being indisputably (from the politician’s point of 
view) the chief event of the week. To the ordinary 
Englishman who does not care very much about 
politics, and who has no special interest in sport or 
business, the great Spring holiday will seem to claim 
the first place in his attention. Yet it is neither the 
Bank-holiday, nor the bye-elections, nor any political 
event whatever, that has been the most absorbing 
incident that has happened since the week began. 
There is another event, altogether different in its cha- 
racter, which has exercised the minds of millions of 
people, and has almost excluded from their view every 
other subject or question. The newspapers of a certain 
class have been full of it. It has been the topic of 
every taproom. Men have discussed it at street 
corners, as in the days of revolution they have dis- 
cussed questions affecting the very existence of the 
State. Eager crowds have gathered to hear the 
latest intelligence regarding it; and when the truth 
was at last made known, and the hopes and fears 
and uncertainties of weeks were set at rest, there 
were thousands of persons to whom it seemed that 
the crack of doom had sounded, and that nothing 
could possibly matter again in comparison with the 
calamity that had overtaken them. We are not 
using the language of exaggeration. We are rather 
describing, in the simplest and most matter-of-fact 
manner, the one incident that to millions of English- 
men has seemed to surpass all others in importance 
and interest during the past week. We refer to the 
scratching of Cloister for the Grand National. 

The scratching of Cloister for the Grand National! 
We do not suppose that many readers of THE 
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SPEAKER were even aware of the existence of 
Cloister. Some of them may possibly require to be 
told what the Grand National is, and it is even 
possible that there are a few who have no knowledge 
of the meaning of the word “ scratching,” as applied 
to aracehorse. Yet,in plain English, the scratching 
of Cloister last Monday was an event which interested 
at least as many of our fellow-countrymen as the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone did, or as any incident 
in the political history of our country could possibly 
be expected to do. To hundreds of thousands it 
meant a heavy pecuniary loss; to a much smaller 
number an enormous pecuniary gain. And all over 
the country, wherever men are interested in racing 
and betting, this has been the one topic of conversa- 
tion for days past. Certainly, we must admit that the 
story of the horse Cloister in connection with the 
race for the Grand National that was run yester- 
day is a very striking one. Cloister won the 
Grand National a year ago handicapped at 12 stone 
7 Ibs. The horse not only won, but won easily, 
so that nobody doubted its superiority to all its 
competitors. It was entered for the race again this 
year by its owner, a gentleman whose real name is 
Duff, but who has assumed for turf purposes the 
name of Grant. When the backers discovered that 
the old winner was once more to be placed in the 
lists, they awaited with eagerness the decision of the 
handicapper. With anything like his old weight 
to carry, Cloister was reckoned a certainty for the 
race, but no one knew how many extra pounds 
the handicapper, in the conscientious perform- 
ance of his duties, might not add to the weight 
which the horse had to carry. To the amazement 
of everybody, when the weights were published, 
it was found that Cloister had exactly the same 
weight as last year—12 stone 7 lbs.—imposed upon 
him. Instantly the backers went mad. Here was a 
horse which was known to be better than any other 
entered for the Grand National, a horse which had 
already secured a most triumphant success in the 
same race, and it was put into this year’s race at 
exactly the same weight as that which it had 
carried so well twelve months ago. Its victory 
seemed certain to everybody, and forthwith the 
whole betting community—a community, we regret 
to say, larger than that portion of the English popu- 
lation which is interested in politics or in religion, or 
in any serious question of the day—made haste to 
put its last penny upon the steed. It was backed 
to an enormous—we might say to an unprece- 
dented—extent. Then the backers got a _ter- 
rible fright. An objection was raised to the 
description of Cloister. Its owner, Mr. Duff, as 
we have said, has taken the name of Grant for 
racing purposes, and the horse was entered simply 
as “Mr. Grant’s Cloister.” The objectors declared 
that it should have been entered as “ Mr. Grant's, 
late Mr. Duff's, Cloister.” The objection was carried 
before the Committee of the National Hunt, and fora 
time the backers were kept in a state of painful sus- 
pense, whilst the price of the horse naturally went 
back. But the Committee rejected the objection and 
sustained the entry. About the same time another 
curious revelation was made. This was that it was 
by a clerical error that Cloister had been handicapped 
with 12 stone 7 lbs. only. The handicapper had given 
it a penalty of 12 stone 12 lbs., but in copying out his 
final list, he made a slip and wrote the old weight in- 
stead of the new. Thus it was by a mere accident that 
the horse had been made, as everybody supposed, a 
“certainty.” But now that the objection to the 
entry had come to nothing, he seemed absolutely safe. 
Those accordingly who had backed him before, now 
strained every nerve to back him still more heavily. 
All the foolish herd who have been drawn into the 
meshes of the betting ring piled their money upon 
the horse without much regard to the source from 
which they obtained it. We know not how many 
tills have been robbed, or how many clerks have 
defrauded their masters, in order to increase 
their bets upon Cloister for yesterday's race. 





We can only say that if a great many persons 
have not been guilty of these acts, then. this race 
must differ from almost any other that was ever 
run. But towards the close of last week another 
and a more serious cause of alarm affrighted the 
backers. The horse had been taken for a long gallop 
on Saturday, and suddenly, with the speed of light- 
ning, there spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country the rumour that something was 
wrong. He had a cold, or a stomach ache, or some 
other ailment, which threatened his success in the 
great race. Last Monday Professor Pritchard, the 
eminent authority upon horseflesh, was summoned 
to his stable, and within an hour or two the awful 
tidings spread that Cloister had been scratched, and 
that his backers had lost. And here we must speak 
of a very dark side of the story we have to tell. 
Commenting upon the scratching of Cloister, our 
contemporary the Sportsman on Thursday used 
these words:—‘“ However much in the dark Mr. 
Grant himself was kept, the bookmakers were well 
enough informed. To suppose that Cloister’s acci- 
dent came to them in the light of a surprise, and as 
a slice of sheer good luck, would be little less than 
childish.” We understand our contemporary to 
hint in these words with unmistakable plainness 
that there has been something suspiciously akin 
to foul play in the history of the horse. The 
Sportsman, we believe, long ago warned its readers 
not to “plunge” upon Cloister, and it did so on 
the express ground that horses which seemed to 
be a certainty, and were, in consequence, heavily 
backed by the public, never won. Of this we know 
nothing ourselves, but the remarks of the Sportsman 
cast an ugly light upon the whole business of the 
turf. y 

What does this simple story mean? It means 
that probably many thousands of persons have been 
ruined ; that losses—which, if not so heavy as those 
associated with the Liberator frauds, must yet 
approach them in amount—have been incurred by 
persons who could ill afford to lose a penny. It 
means misery and poverty in hundreds of homes, 
crippled resources in thousands of others, and mis- 
fortune and disappointment from one end of the 
land to the other. It is an old story, but it is one 
that has seldom been put before us in so dramatic 
a form. The ups and downs of this particular horse 
in connection with this particular race have been so 
numerous and remarkable that they have attracted 
the attention of all who are in any way interested 
in doings on the turf; and now the first favourite for 
the Grand National has disappeared from the contest, 
and all who pinned their faith to him have to pay 
the penalty. Seldom has the betting mania and its 
inevitable results been presented to us in a more 
striking manner than in this case. And what a 
mania that is which leads so large a portion of the 
community to find their chief pleasure and pursuit 
in gambling on the turf! In the powerful novel by 
Mr. George Moore, which we review on another page, 
a terrible light is thrown upon the effects of this 
passion on those who indulge in it. We see disaster 
and ruin dogging the footsteps of the gambler. Yet 
that world with which the readers of this journal 
are chiefly concerned—the world of politics, of 
literature, of science, and of culture—is hardly con- 
scious of the existence of this mania, knows nothing 
of the extent to which it has eaten like an ulcer into 
the heart of our national life. 

The upper classes are scarcely touched by it. 
True, we have our sporting noblemen ; some of them 
plunge heavily upon the turf, but they are the 
exceptions to the rule, and in most instances they 
are able to bear the losses with which they inevit- 
ably meet. The ordinary politician knows nothing 
whatever about it, could scarcely tell what the 
Grand National is, or name the horse which won 
the Derby last year. Our middle classes, too, are 
but sparingly affected by this great gambling 
passion. The burden of it falls upon the lower 
classes, upon clerks, shopkeepers, servants, labourers 
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upon those, in short, who are least able to meet the 
storm which they are hardy enough to face. For 
them this week is one of terrible disaster, and in many 
cases of life-long ruin. Can nothing be done to miti- 
gate this frightful evil? Nearly a century has passed 
since we put down those State lotteries which offered 
an outlet for the gambling passions of the multitude, 
yet to-day gambling is far more widely spread in 
England than it was in the days of the State lot- 
teries. It is the curse of no small proportion of the 
people of this country; and the misery which it 
inflicts, not only upon those who plunge into this 
so-called pleasure, but upon thousands of innocent 
people, is hardly to be guessed at. Surely our 
statesmen, our philanthropists, our religious leaders, 
might do something to check this monstrous national 
scourge. Here is a work in which men of all parties 
might unite. It is a work in which they will have 
to unite before long, if this community of ours is not 
to become utterly demoralised. 








A MODERN ARTHUR YOUNG. 





HAT with the noisy politician, the Panamist 

and his eaploiteur the Jewish financier, the 
journalist of the Boulevard, the “ realistic” novelist 
with his crapulous pen, the Anarchist with his bomb 
—types of which the newspapers keep us incessantly 
reminded—one is apt occasionally to forget the true 
France which lives and works behind all these: 
the great, patient, thrifty, strenuous, virtuous, 
gay, and high-spirited nation of which these noi- 
some types are but the excrescence and the 
scum. Miss Betham-Edwards has just published a 
little book—it is the second volume of her work 
“France of To-day” (Rivington, Percival)—which 
should be a good antidote to much recent news- 
paper reading, for it is a very pleasant and truthful 
picture of this France of reality, of which the news- 
papers hardly ever speak. Miss Betham-Edwards 
may fairly be called a modern Arthur Young. She 
is not exactly a profound writer, nor has she 
that firm intellectual grasp which distinguishes 
Mr. Hamerton’s charming books on France. More- 
over, her judgment is apt to be too easily swayed in 
the direction of her bias: she accepts, it seems to us, 
too readily the optimist statements.of Republican 
officials as to the material and moral progress of the 
past twenty years. Her views on questions of educa- 
tion and religion, for example, are not borne out by 
Mr. Fitch’s reports to our own Parliament, or by 
M. Spuller’s recent policy. So much to get rid of 
objections. These apart, her book is wholly de- 
lightful and instructive. She just rambles over 
France, like the English farmer of a century ago— 
with an eye chiefly for agriculture, but with an eye 
intelligently open and sympathetic for almost all it 
sees. She goes amongst the people, enters their 
houses, partakes of their hospitality, inquires into 
their affairs, and with a simple unpretentious 
directness of narrative she manages to convey a 
most vivid impression of her experiences, so that 
these French peasants and millers and gentlemen- 
farmers whom she describes we seem to have seen 
and talked with ourselves. 

The agriculturist will find much profit in this 
book, which helps to show how one of the problems 
may be solved which must soon be seriously faced in 
this country—how farming may be made to pay, in 
spite of American competition, and in spite of a 
Protection which does not really protect. But here 
we are not so much interested in this economic 
question as in the pictures of the people and their 
life which Miss Betham-Edwards sketches for us as 
she goes along: the handsome Norman folk of the 
Cotentin, the laborious peasant-farmers of the Nord, 
the vine-dressers of the Savoy, the Bretons still 
singing their hymns in spite of the railway and the 
secular school, the merry piou-piow sight-seeing in 
the cathedrals and at the fairs in the cities of 





Touraine, the jovial, expansive Marseillais, who seems 
to have some of the sunshine of the South in his com- 
position, and with whom everybody is “ Mon bon.” 
At Roubaix, the city of strikes and Socialism, Miss 
Betham-Edwards met the Socialist Mayor. She saw 
him in his council-chamber, where, with three deputy 
mayors, he sat at a long tablecovered with baize, trans- 
acting business. “Tall, angular, beardless, with the 
head of aleader, he would be noticed anywhere. There 
is a look of indomitable conviction in his face, and a 
quiet dignity from which neither his shabby clothes 
nor his humble calling detract.” Nothing could 
well be humbler than this calling. The first magis- 
trate of a city of a hundred and fourteen thousand 
souls, a large proportion of whom are educated, 
wealthy men of the world, keeps “a small estaminet 
and sells newspapers, himself early in the morning 
making up and delivering his bundles to the various 
retailers.” Miss Betham-Edwards flatly contradicts 
M. Zola’s description of the French peasant; again 
and again she warmly repudiates it as a libel ona 
worthy and attractive class. M. Zola depicts the 
French peasant as, amongst other things, sordid and 
grasping. “I repeat,” says his English champion, 
“TI have ever found him hospitality itself.” As 
she drives along the roads she stops sometimes 
to look on at the women and children gather- 
ing walnuts. They would advance with affability 
whenever she stopped, and offer her a handful. 
“When folk are sunk in wretchedness and vice, 
after the manner of M. Zola’s peasants,” she pro- 
tests, “they do not quit their work to chat with 
the passing stranger and offer gifts, however trifling.” 
The best corrective of M. Zola is a portrait of a 
peasant-farmer of Dauphiné which Miss Betham- 
Edwards draws for us herself. “Grave, handsome, 
picturesque, he looked, as if he had walked out of a 
medieval picture. In spite of his everyday dress 
and evidently laborious life, there was here not a 
trace of vulgarity or commonness. Especially note- 
worthy was his clear enunciation and well-worded, 
well-thought-out speech.” This man and his family 
worked from five o’clock in the morning all the year 
round. He had provided his daughters with dowries, 
educated his sons and set them up in business. Nor 
was his life all hard work and thrift. “ We were all 
invited to a ball last night,” he said, “given by the 
neighbour you have just seen, in honour of his niece’s 
wedding.” Miss Betham-Edwards afterwards learned 
that both ball and mid-day banquet had been held 
at the suburban annexe of the first hotel of Grenoble. 
Upwards of sixty persons sat down to table. She 
mentions this as an instance of the conviviality and 
lavishness of the French peasant, whom some writers 
describe as a grovelling miser. Before leaving ber 
friend of Dauphiné she was taken to his garden. 
“Choosing the finest of his dahlias, zinnias, chrysan- 
themums, and roses, my host with great care 
arranged a bouquet, which he offered with charming 
grace. When I thanked him for his kind reception, 
he made answer, ‘If any countrypeople of my own 
found themselves alone in England, I feel sure you 
would welcome them in the same way, and that it 
would afford them the same pleasure.’ This little 
speech, so gracefully worded, was said with real feel- 
ing. No courtier could have expressed himself better.” 
Miss Betham-Edwards found amongst intelligent 
farmers and business men a considerable knowledge 
of England and English ways, and even a con- 
siderable good-feeling towards us. She mentions a 
Norman farmer who, after a brisk skirmish with 
her over Free Trade and Protection, told her of 
his intention to send his boy to England to 
learn English and English ways of farming. “I 
mention this fact,” says Miss Betham-Edwards, 
“as illustrative of the friendly feeling that exists 
towards us in spite of political and economic dif- 
ferences. Here was an untravelled, unlettered 
farmer ready to confide his only child to 
English keeping; what was more astonishing still, 
a French mother of the same opinion. The 
truth of the matter is that, settinz aside certain 
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sections of society and certain newspapers, nothing 
is more warmly desired by the French nation than 
amicable relations with their neighbours over the 
water.” Here is a dictum that runs counter to the 
generally accepted opinion; but from our own know- 
ledge of the French people, as distinguished from the 
Chauvinists of the Parisian press and of the Chamber, 
whose trade is the exploitation of foreign complica- 
tions, we can quite agree with it. We have but 
glanced at this charming and suggestive book, which 
should be read by everyone who wishes to understand 
that people who are our nearest neighbours and in 
some sense our kinsmen. By a hundred little traits 
Miss Betham-Edwards makes us feel their winsome 
affability and grace. For example, to close with a 
Norman touch: At St. L6, while her travelling com- 
panion was sketching the outside of the cathedral, a 
gunsmith, whose shop was close by, immediately 
brought out a chair for the sketcher and invited 
the author inside. For half an hour he entertained 
her with intelligent talk on many subjects. He had 
witnessed the siege of Paris and been employed in 
the State arsenal. “That charming spontaneous 
cheerfulness of the French temperament was here 
joined to a truly philosophic mind. ‘I am neither 
rich nor poor,’ he said ; ‘ but I get an honest living. 
Why should not any man be satisfied with that and 
the esteem of his neighbours?’” No one who knows 
France need be told that this sane philosopher was 
quite as typical a Frenchman as the vain and excit- 
able being who usually does duty with us as the 
national type. 


THE AMERICAN ABROAD, 





R. JEFFERSON BRICK belongs to a bygone 

generation ; but he has lineal descendants who 
show an agreeable relish of the ancestral stock. The 
Jefferson Brick of our day is a traveller; he con- 
descends to come and look at our institutions, instead 
of levelling at them those terrific philippics which 
used to alarm the Queen in the Tower of London. 
He is a student of English Society ; he takes sides in 
our political controversies—usually the wrong side; 
sometimes he settles down amongst us, and flowers 
into a peculiarly grotesque type of the reactionary, 
The other day he scolded us, quite in the ancestral 
style, for our indifference to the personality of the 
mighty statesmen who grow out West. Every 
American child, he said, knew all about Mr. Gladstone 
and other eminent figures in the House of Com- 
mons ; but the average University man neither knew 
nor cared about the intellectual giants of Congress, 
and could not for the life of him tell whether Senator 
Jones came from Nevada or Alabama. This deplor- 
able lack of culture led Mr. Brick to make some 
severe remarks on the manners of the Commons. He 
had noticed with pain that even the presence of the 
Prince of Wales in the gallery did not prompt the 
House to doff the Parliamentary hat ; indeed, some 
rude Radicals below the gangway seemed to make 
a special point of this discourtesy to the Heir-Appa- 
rent. To this hour, no doubt, Mr. Brick is unaware 
that the etiquette of the Parliamentary hat has no 
more to do with visitors in the gallery than with the 
changes of the moon. He has gone back to Franklin 
Square with the idea that the M.P. in a hansom has 
the privilege of driving straight through a block in 
the traffic on Waterloo Bridge. Further, Mr. Brick 
is convinced that the chivalry of Englishmen to 
their womenkind is sadly to seek. Why, he was 
once in a London drawing-room when the hostess 
entered, and not a man rose except two of Nature's 
noblemen from Broadway. No American, he re- 
marked, can sit while a woman is standing; so if a 
lady has a mind to flit about her own drawing-room 
amongst her guests, the Broadway Bayards must be 
frequently on their feet, popping up and down 
with inexhaustible zeal. Having delivered this 
fatiguing code of manners to the British Philistines, 





Mr. Brick returned, as we have said, to Franklin 
Square, to brood over the periodicals of Harper 
Brothers. 

But he left behind him a distinguished member of 
his family, who has been good enough to take up the 
parable in defence of the House of Lords in Harper's 
Magazine. We all know Mr. G. W.Smalley. He has 
sojourned amongst us for many years, and has 
grafted upon a stern Republican virtue the lighter 
graces of our aristocracy. To him—perhaps in some 
secret conclave of peers—has been entrusted the task 
of enlightening the American democracy as to the 
real character of the issue between the Lords and 
Commons. His countrymen are reminded of the 
checks in their own Constitution upon hasty legisla- 
tion, and he begs them to believe that but for the 
House of Lords—whose hereditary principle he mildly 
deprecates—Britain would be abandoned _ to 
Jacobinism and revolutionary horrors. What is 
this project to make the Commons supreme but 
an attempt, engendered in Mr. John Morley’s brain, 
to revive the French Convention? Has not Mr. 
Morley said that the Lords can be subdued 
only by “force”? Does this not point plainly to 
physical violence? Would not the Chief Secretary 
contemplate with “sombre acquiescence” the in- 
vasion of the Gilded Chamber by “a street mob”? 
Nay, is it not clear, from the language of the Radical 
Press, that the extermination of the aristocrats is 
the real object of this crusade which Mr. Gladstone 
bequeathed to his party? “The Peers are to be 
hunted down,” says Mr. Smalley; “ perhaps their 
property confiscated, their castles burnt; perhaps 
their lives menaced.” Think what this means to 
Jefferson Brick! Perhaps the disappearance of 
ducal houses where he is a trusted counsellor; 
perhaps the end of fashionable dinner parties, at 
which he collects the gossip that adorns the 
columns of the New York Tribune; perhaps the 
extinction of those old families to which he has 
endeared himself by assiduous devotion. To this 
rapine and desolation Mr. Morley is marching with 
“an implacable austerity which too often hardens 
into bitterness.” Will noone stay that ruthless hand 
and save our old nobility from the Saint-Just of New- 
castle and the Marat of Northampton? The earnest- 
ness with which Mr. Smalley pleads the cause of the 
Lords with his countrymen suggests that he has 
some hope of seeing Mr. Morley’s career of destruction 
arrested by American intervention. In this same 
number of Harper's there is an account of an 
imaginary sea-fight between an American battle- 
ship and a European enemy whose colours are con- 
siderately kept secret, though we have a suspicion that 
the writer wishes to spare our national susceptibilities. 
The American ship has an easy victory in the year 
1898. Why should not our Transatlantic kinsmen 
follow up their naval triumph by rescuing the House 
of Lords, establishing its absolute supremacy, and, 
by way of indemnity, demanding a peerage for Mr. 
Smalley ? 

There is, however, the contingency that the 
American public will not take Mr. Smalley’s pro- 
phecies and inspirations in a serious spirit. He 
draws for them a forbidding picture of the English 
electorate—which, it seems, is for the most part 
governed by beer, personal influence, cupidity, and 
class-hatreds. This Republican squire of the here- 
ditary Chamber uses language about the people 
which was habitual in Tory mouths sixty years ago. 
The House of Commons reflects “an untamed, 
untaught, inexperienced, incapable democracy,” 
while the House of Lords represents the mature 
wisdom of the body politic. If Mr. Jefferson Brick 
were capable of learning the elements of our political 
history, he would know that the “incapable demo- 
cracy” has carried the greatest reforms of the century, 
despite the bitter resistance of his ennobled paladins, 
whose ignorance of the whole spirit of the times 
is scarcely less profound than his own. As this 
is tolerably conspicuous to Americans whose am- 
bition is not to mimic the accents of a fossilised 
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Toryism, or the buzzing despair of an ancient waterfly 
because the stream will not flow uphill, it must strike 
them as slightly ludicrous to find Mr. Smalley pre- 
dicting “ civil convulsion” in this country, the down- 
fall of “property and individual liberties,” if the 
“true friends of order and liberty” are robbed of 
their “last line of defence.” The spectacle of this 
Republican champion mounting the rampart of Tory 
prejudice, with the Stars and Stripes in one hand 
and an invitation to dinner in the other, may amuse 
sardonic philosophers in New York as a study in 
fantastic incongruity. It offers a worthy companion 
picture to the pretentious folly which crossed the 
Atlantic to lecture the Parliamentary hat, and set an 
example of superior polish in our drawing-rooms. 








THE DRAMA. 





* ONCE Upon A Time.”—LEIGH HUNT'S THEATRICAL 
CRITICISMS, 


Q” CE Upon a Time is a free adaptation by Messrs. 
Louis N. Parker and Beerbohm Tree of Herr 
Ludwig Fulda’s Der Talisman, which is itself a free 
adaptation of Hans Christian Andersen’s familiar 
nursery-tale, “The Emperor's New Clothes.” The 
play reminds one of the sort of work Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert was doing on this very Haymarket stage 
some twenty years ago; and, indeed, if we could 
imagine the author of The Palace of Truth con- 
descending to correct his naturally acidulated irony 
with an admixture of the saccharin of Teutonic senti- 
ment, we might very well imagine him writing some 
such play as Once Upon a Time. As it is, one wishes 
Herr Fulda or his adapters would have borrowed 
something of the malice and supersubtlety of Mr. 
Gilbert, for a dramatised nursery-tale, presented, as 
this is, in solemn seriousness, is a little too naive, too 
puerile, for an adult audience. It has the fault of the 
attorney whom young Benjamin Disraeli met at 
Gibraltar: it is for ever expounding the obvious 
and illustrating the commonplace. That the atmo- 
sphere of a court breeds knavery and folly; that 
one fool makes many; that a despot, flattered to 
the top of his bent in the palace, may learn plain 
truths at last from the hovel; that the right divine 
of kings to govern wrong is no longer an accepted 
ingredient of political wisdom—these are truths 
which, in the sacred formula of Potts’s Euclid, need 
no demonstration. The new Haymarket play, 
however, cheerfully undertakes to demonstrate 
them all over again, in blank verse and four acts, 
with much sumptuary magnificence, processions, 
choruses, alarums, and excursions. With all the 
goodwill in the world and the earnest resolve 
to become again as a little child, I find myself 
tempted to murmur, “Agreed, agreed,” after 
the first act of a play of this kind, and to 
compose myself to sleep during the succeeding three. 
The sudden appearance of Mr. Tree scantily clad in a 
suit of muslin pyjamas strengthened the impression 
that bedtime had arrived. The courtiers have 
followed the lead of a foolish Lord Chamberlain, 
who (like his colleague of St. James’s, in dealing 
with some of our own burlesques and ballets) affects 
to see clothes where there are none; and the king 
himself, after adopting the same pretence from 
motives of policy, ends by persuading himself that a 
lie which royalty has promulgated must be true—as 
George IV. ended by persuading himself that he had 
fought at Waterloo. But things are what they are, 
said Newman, and pyjamas are pyjamas, says Mrs. 
Tree, in the character of a simple village maiden, 
who roundly declares “the king has nothing on ”— 
that is, “counting” pyjamas (as Elliston counted 
fish when he dined with Charles Lamb) “as 
nothing.” This declaration plunges the kingdom 
into civil war, and the king is only saved 
from deposition and death by the interposition 
of a gracious lady, Miss Julia Neilson, whom he had 





grievously wronged. The monarch, now thoroughly 
humiliated, settles down into matrimony, the simple 
village maiden weds Mr. Fred Terry, the contriver 
of the clothes-trick, and all parties join in a patriotic 
hymn. On the whole, I think it isa pity that Herr 
Ludwig Fulda did not seek the collaboration of his 
distinguished fellow-countryman, Herr Diogenes 
Teufelsdréickh; he might then have penetrated a 
little more deeply into the philosophy of clothes. In 
the absence of philosophy, you may find pleasure in 
the tasteful mounting of the play, in Mr. Tree’s 
rhetorical declamation, in Mrs. Tree’s sweet and 
winsome simplicity, in the drollery of Mr. Lionel 
Brough as Christopher Sly with a difference, in Mr. 
Fred Terry’s romantic fervour, and in the surpassing 
loveliness of Miss Julia Neilson. 

If by this time the dramatic critics do not know 
their place, it is not the fault of the public at large. 
They have lately been lampooned on the stage and 
caricatured in the comic journals, while all sorts of 
candid friends, from Mr. Pinero and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan to Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Bram 
Stoker, have been good enough to instruct them, not 
without a certain pitying condescension, in the art 
of minding their own business. Asa final discipline, 
I would recommend them the reading of a little 
volume just edited by Messrs. William Archer and 
Robert W. Lowe, “ Dramatic Essays by Leigh Hunt” 
(London: Walter Scott, Limited). From this they 
shall see how much easier it is for a dramatic critic 
than for other men to be here to-day and nowhere 
to-morrow, to write matter that shall set the whole 
of stageland by the ears for a year or two and then 
be utterly forgotten. ‘“ Leigh Hunt,” the editors 
of this volume point out, “may be reckoned 
the first English dramatic critic,” by which they 
mean that he dealt, not like his predecessors in 
reminiscences, but in actualities—“‘ he was the first 
writer, at any rate, who made it his business 
to see and report upon all the principal thea- 
trical events of the day”—yet over this writer of 
note, this historically interesting personage, this 
first English dramatic critic, has Oblivion so effectu- 
ally scattered her poppy, that his “ Critical Essays 
on the Performers of the London Theatres” (1808), 
a selection from which is here reprinted, rarely 
finds its way into the second-hand catalogues; while 
his theatrical essays in the Examiner, written some 
twenty years later, and also included in this volume, 
are scarce discoverable outside the British Museum. 
The contemporary success of the earlier set of 
criticisms is not difficult to account for. They 
brought thought, ratiocination, the power of artistic 
presentation, to a theme hitherto abandoned to 
illiterate hacks ; fearless independence to a business 
hitherto in the hands of servile parasites. What 
theatrical journalism was like in the early years of 
this century, Leigh Hunt told long afterwards in his 
“ Autobiography.” 

“Tt was the custom at that time for editors of papers to be 
intimate with actors and dramatists. They were often pro- 
prietors as well as editors; and, in that case, it was not expected 
that they should escape the usual intercourse or wish to do so. 
It was thought a feather in the cap of all parties; and with 
their feather they tickled one another. The newspaper man had 
consequence in the green-room, and plenty of tickets for his 
friends; and he dined at amusing tables. The dramatist 
secured a good-natured critique in his journal, sometimes got it 
written himself, or was even himself the auther of it. The 
actor, if he was of any evidence, stood upon the same ground of 
reciprocity ; and not to know a pretty actress would have been a 
want of the knowing in general. ... Puffing and plenty of 
tickets were the system of the day. It was an exchange of 
amenities over the dinner-table ; a flattery of power on the one 
side and puns on the other; and what the publie took for a 
criticism on a play was a draft upon the box-office, or reminis- 
cences of last Thursday's salmon and lobster sauce,” 


Into this paltry little world burst Leigh Hunt, 
at an age when the literary temperament — Hunt 
was hardly out of his teens—counts letters as every- 
thing and life as nothing, is all aflame for principle 
and no respecter of persons; and the effect was 
seismic. Unfortunately, the very cause which gave 
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Leigh Hunt's work its importance at the moment 
deprived it of all importance when the moment was 
past. It mainly consisted of plain speaking about 
popular favourites—how Mr. So-and-So’s pauses 
were too long, and Miss Thingamy’s petticoats too 
short—topics infinitely more interesting than the 
eternal verities of art to the contemporaries of Mr. 
So-and-So and Miss Thingamy, but of no interest 
whatever to a generation that has forgotten Mr. 
So-and-So and Miss Thingamy, and only knows Mr. 
What-d’ye-call and Mile. Trois-Etoiles. That 
Leigh Hunt virtually confined himself to histrionic 
criticism was not a matter of choice, not because his 
bent was that way, but of necessity, because he 
had nothing else than histrionics to criticise. 
There was practically no drama—no living drama, 
that is—only the “legitimate” repertory. Never 
was the art of playwrighting in England at so low 
an ebb as at this time, when the art of acting 
was at its highest, illustrated as it was by Sarah 
Siddons, the Kembles, Elliston, and Edmund 
Kean. Leigh Hunt, then, had no alternative but to 
criticise players rather than plays. Now, the criticism 
of histrionics, like the art itself of histrionics, may 
have an interpretative value when it sets itself to 
considering the player’s rendering of the thing 
played—and this whether the rendering be itself 
good or bad. Thus, to compare Signora Duse’s 
Nora with Miss Achurch’s is, undoubtedly, to get a 
further insight into Ibsen’s Nora; so the contrast 
of Mr. Tree’s Hamlet with Mr. Irving’s may even 
help us to a completer knowledge of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. In this employment of it, histrionic merges 
in dramatic criticism. It interprets the actor’s inter- 
pretation of a character, and so becomes, in mathe- 
matical language, interpretation raised to the second 
power. But this was not Leigh Hunt's method— 
at any rate, in the “Critical Essays” of 1808. 
In these he took the players one by one, apart 
from their characters, and drew their full-length 
“portraits” —in the style of the old-fashioned 
histories—with the result that, instead of getting 
light on some character or motive in a play, 
we are merely furnished with a catalogue of Mr. 
So-and-So’s and Miss Thingamy’s physical peculiar- 
ities. Thus, we read that “Mr. Pope, in his general 
style, has but two gestures, which follow each other 
in monotonous alternation, like the jerks of a toy- 
shop harlequin,” etc. ; “ he has but two expressions in 
his look,” ete.; that “Mr. Emery can act nothing 
without rusticity”; that “Miss Duncan has un- 
doubtedly the advantage (of Mrs. Jordan) in gen- 
tility,” but “has lately been very fond of wearing 
the breeches, and she wears them, as Sallust’s female 
danced, much better than becomes her.” This sort 
of histrionie criticism must be written, I suppose, 
and Leigh Hunt did it as well as the thing could be 
done; but it is hardly intellectual work. We have 
passed out of the region of ideas into that of mere 
gossip and petty observations of gimcrack trifles ; 
and I confess that, even when a Leigh Hunt writes 
it, I find it terribly hard reading. Hunt's Examiner 
papers are much more satisfactory. They show that, 
when he let the players alone, and dealt with a play, 
he was capable «f acute, delicate, and luminous 


work—in short, of real criticism. To give one brief 
example :— 


“ Sheridan’s wit is not of a seductive nature. He makes us 
dislike a good many things, perhaps more than he looked for. 
We laugh heartily with his satirical personages all round, at all 
their butts, and then at the satirists in their turn; but nobody 
will come away from one of Sheridan’s plays loving anything the 
better, good or bad. We cannot help thinking that there are 
marks of an uneasy turn of mind in all Sheridan’s productions. 
There is almost always some real pain going on amongst his 
characters. They are always po, er A mortifying, or dis- 
tressing one another; snatching their jokes out of some misery, 
as if they were playing at snap-dragon. Sheridan’s comedy is 
all stinging satire. His bees want honey.” 


A few lines like these are worth whole pages about 
Mr. Pope's jerks of a toy-shop harlequin and Miss 
Duncan's breeches. A. B. W. 
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ANOTHER TRIAL OF ARMENIANS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 22nd, 1894, 


ib aew the month of April a very large numbe; 
of Armenians are to be tried for treason. 
exactly how many I cannot ascertain, but probably 
as many as were tried at Angora last year, The 
trials have, in fact, already commenced, and the 
preliminary examinations have been completed, 

Last year the trials took place under the super. 
vision of an educated and enlightened Governor. 
General, in a city where there were foreign consuls 
and within two days by rail of Constantinople. 
The attention of the world was directed to them, 
As a result, five men were executed—who, as far 
as I can learn, richly deserved their fate—and g 
large number were sentenced to imprisonment, 
most of whom ought to have been pardoned at 
once. Two were sentenced to death, and pardoned 
through the influence of the English Government, 
This year the trials take place at Yozgat and Sivas 
—most of them at the former place—under the diree- 
tion of a Vali who is a notorious scoundrel. The 
place is not easily accessible. There are no consuls 
there, and, so far as I know, nothing has been done 
to bring these trials under the eyes of Europe. The 
Sultan thinks that he was too lenient last year, and 
is determined this year to make an example of these 
prisoners which shall strike terror into the hearts of 
all Armenian malcontents. No secret is made of this 
intention. 

The origin of these trials at Yozgat is, in brief, 
as follows: In the early part of the winter, an 
Armenian spy of the Turkish Government was 
murdered in a village in that district by an 
Armenian revolutionist from Russia. All the men 
of the village were arrested and taken to Yozgat. 
The four police officers who remained committed 
every outrage upon the defenceless women of the 
village, who went in a body to Yozgat, and marched 
through the market calling upon the Armenians of 
the city to avenge their wrongs. Someone rang 
the bell of the church, and a large number of 
Armenians closed their shops and collected at the 
church for consultation. The military commander 


of the town heard of this and hastened to the © 


church, where he tried to calm the people and 
persuade them to disperse, assuring them that the 
guilty officers should be punished. He was meeting 
with some success, when the troops arrived sent by 
the Governor. This increased the excitement to 


such a pitch that shots were fired, and several men | 


were killed and wounded on both sides. The 
church was cleared, a great number of arrests 
were made, and no further disturbance took place. 
A Commission was sent from Constantinople 
to investigate, and a reign of terror t 
town was the result. Under cover of searching 
the houses of all the Armenians, they were plundered 
and outraged without mercy, and a great number 
thrown into prison and tortured to force them t 
give evidence against one another. There is probably 
no town in Asia Minor where the Armenians have 
been more distinguished for their high character and 
self-respect than in Yozgat, and they have shown 


great courage in trying to secure justice in this case 


A thousand men, including the Armenian bishop 
and the Protestant pastor, sent a petition fo the 
Grand Vizier stating what they had suffered o 
this Commission, but their petition was refused, aD 
now in these trials they are to be crushed. 
there has been no outbreak, and the prisoners are 
much less numerous; but, so far as I know ony 
of them, they are innocent men, whose offence 1S the 
intelligence and education. The Sultan seems “ 
have the fullest confidence in his agents, a 
the Vali of Angora, and he believes the worst t 


. e so 
they tell him in regard to these prisoners. = 
believes that torture is unknown in the +! 

be expect 


Empire. 
from him. 


Consequently, no mercy is to 
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These are plain, unvarnished facts ; and if there 
anyone in England who cares for the Armenians, 
now is the time for him to make himself heard. 
These trials ought to be attended by the foreign 
consuls, and the Sultan ought to be enlightened as 
io the real facts in the case, as well as reminded of 
the obligations imposed upon him by the Treaty 
of Berlin. Only it is necessary to draw the line 
petween the innocent and the guilty. Up to this 
jate more Armenians have been murdered by the 
rvolutionists, during the last three years, than have 
heen condemned to death by the Turks. They have 
heen terrorised and blackmailed without mercy, and 
the nation, as a whole, would give thanks if every 
ope of these revolutionists was caught and hung by 
the Turks. There are not many of this class in 
sia Minor, and it is the chief sin of the Turkish 
Government that it does not distinguish between 
them and the great mass of the people. It looks 
won all Armenians as revolutionists. This makes 
it all the more necessary for the friends of the 
drmenians to make this distinction and insist upoa 
it If they fail to do it, they will simply aid in the 
persecution of innocent men. 

If there are any who sympathise with these 
evolutionists in the course which they are pursuing, 
they can expect no help from any Government in 
furope, and there is no use in asking for it. The 
Turkish Government may be hopelessly bad, but no 
meis ready at present to attempt to overthrow it, 
ad any Government that undertakes to aid the 
dmmenians in their present sufferings must do it by 
ppealing to the good will and good sense of the 
Sultan. No sympathy with revolutionists can help 
the Armenians. They have no desire for revolution. 
They simply appeal to Europe to secure them their 
tights under Turkish rule; and they appeal to 
Europe simply because this is the only way in which 
they can reach the ear of the Sultan. Thus far 
Europe has done very little for them since the Con- 
mess of Berlin, and nothing to secure the execution 
ofthe Treaty. There have been reasons for this in 
the political relations of the Great Powers, but there 
sreason to believe that at the present time it would 
tepossible to unite them in common action on this 
question. Within a few weeks, both France and 
Russia have manifested a new interest in the Ar- 
tenlans, and it would not surprise anyone here 
if Mr. Nelidoff returned from Russia with orders to 
pen the question of the condition of the provinces 
wjacent to the Russian frontier. He intimated as 
auch as this before he left Constantinople. If 
lussia acts alone, or only with France, this will 
wean the speedy occupation of those provinces and 
tir annexation to Russia. If she acts with the 
ither Powers, it will be for the advantage of Asia 
linor as well, and there will be no occupation. I 

lieve that there is more reason to hope for this 
ww than at any time since the Congress of Berlin. 






























































A SCENE FROM A PLAY. 
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CHARACTERS. 


— Dutcrmer, wife of Sir Robert Dulcimer. 
TTIE, ). : : 
Trorrrp, | fant daughters of Sir Robert Dulcimer. 


Mrs, Marsu, sister of Sir Robert Dulcimer. 
Alan HALE. 









ScENE. 
r Robert Dulcimer’s country house. On the 
of the interior of the drawing-room is visible through 
v3 open to the ground. In the window a pianoforte 
Vorsk B20 Hale is lying on a deck-chair, but rises as Mrs. 
“nters jrom the drawing-room. 


\f MARSH: I’m glad to find ycu alone, Mr. 
4 ki Hale. May I have a word with you? 
ALE: I’m entirely at your service. 
(Mrs. M. sits and motions HALE fo sit. He 


sits upright on the end of the deck- 
chair.) 





The lawn at Si 
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Mrs. M.: It’s very difficult for me to speak to 
you. You'll say I ought to go to my sister-in-law. - 
Well, I have done so. But, unfortunately, she has 
a great—I think I may say an exaggerated—dislike 
of anything which looks like interference in her 
affairs. 

HALE: It’s a prejudice with which one has 
some sympathy. But I beg pardon. I interrupt 
you. 

Mrs. M.: I'm no hand at fencing. May I come 
straight to the point ? 

HALE (bowing): If you please. 

Mrs. M.: My sister-in-law is a young woman. 
My brother—her husband—is away. You have been 
here a fortnight. (She pauses.) 

HALE: I’m listening, Mrs. Marsh. 

Mrs. M.: Well, I must come to it, since you won’t 


help me. Do you think it wise to prolong your 
visit ? 

HALE (carelessly): Oh, I shan’t stay much 
longer. 


Mrs. M.: Your being here at all has excited 
remark, and, I’m bound to say, natural remark. 

HALE: Well, really, it never struck me. If you 
insist on looking at it in that way at all—we are 
extensively chaperoned. 

Mrs. M.: Forgive me, but it’s a little difficult to 





suppose that the idea never occurred to you. How- 
ever, I suppose it occurs to you now? 
HALE (smiling): You've suggested it. I don’t 


say I accept it. 

Mrs. M.: I hope you admit that I’ve some right 
to speak to you. 

HALE: The question of right seems to me one for 
Lady Dulcimer. 

Mrs. M. (quickly): For my brother—if he were 
here. 

HALE: Not for me, anyhow. 
pleased to listen to you. 

Mrs. M.: I want to ask you if it would be 
convenient to you to make a move to-morrow, or 
next day. 

HALE: 
Dulcimer ? 

Mrs. M.: I'm sorry to say—no, 

HALE (rising): In fact, Mrs. Marsh, you give 
me notice to quit? 

Mrs. M.: Frankly—I would, if Icould. As it is, 
I make a suggestion to you. It’s only hastening 
your going by a few days. 

HALE: Exactly; and I think a few days can’t 
make any difference. 

Mrs. M. (rising): Is that your answer, Mr. 
Hale? 

HALE: Subject to Lady Dulcimer’s wishes, it is. 

Mrs. M. (vehemently): You're doing wrong, 
wrong, very wrong; I trust—I say I trust—not 
with open eyes; but terribly wrong. You're risk- 
ing—— 

[Enter LADY DuLciMEeR from the drawing- 
room with Dottie and TRoTTIE, each 
holding one of her hands. Mrs, M. sits 
R; HALE stands L.] 

DortTiE: You'll sing, Aunt Sarah? 

Mrs. M.: I can’t sing, child. 

Dottie: Then there’s only Mr. Hale. 

HALE: What am I to sing, Dottie ? 

Dottie: Oh, don’t you kndéw ? 

TRoTTIE: We always sing it with mamma when 
papa’s away on the yacht. 

HALE: Suppose you tell me what “it” is, young 
women ? 

Lapy DuLcIMER: It’s a hymn. 

Trottig: Yes. “For those in Peril on the Sea,” 
you know. 

DortiE (leaving Lapy D. and taking HALE’s 
hand): Because we want God to bring papa back 
safe, don’t we? 

HALE: Oh, yes, Dottie. But I won’t sing. 

TROTTIE: Why not? Don’t you want God——? 

Lapy D.: Trottie, dear! 

TROTTIE: Well, then, why don’t you 


But I’m very 


This is not a message from Lady 


? 
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HALE: Of course I want—I want what you want, 
Trottie. But I think papa would rather you two 
sang it. Just you. 

DotTTiE: And mamma? Mamma most of all? 

HALE: Oh, of course—mamma most of all. 

TROTTIE: Come along, mamma. 

[The children lead LADY DULCIMER in 
through the window and stand on either 
side of her when she sits down at the 
pianoforte and begins to play. HALE 
stands by the window, looking at them.] 


Lapy D. Eternal Father, strong to 
DoTTig >(singing): save, 
TROTTIE Whose arm doth bind the 


restless wave, 

Who bid’st the mighty ocean 
deep 

Its own appointed limits 
keep, 

O hear us when we cry to 
Thee 

For those in peril on the 
sea! 

[At the end of the verse a pause. LApyY D. 
plays softly. Mrs. M. looks up at HALE, 
who turns his eyes away. | 

HALE: Charming old hymn, isn’t it, Mrs. Marsh ? 

{[Mrs. MARSH looks away without answering. ] 

LADY D. (sharply): Now, children! 


Lapy D. O Saviour, Whose almighty 
DoTTiE (singing): Word 
TROTTIE The winds and waves sub- 


missive heard, 

Who walked’st on the foam- 
ing deep, 

And calm amid its rage didst 
sleep, 

O hear us when we cry to 
Thee 

For those in peril on the 
sea ! 

[A pause as before. Mrs. MARSH rises sud- 
denly.| 

Mrs. M.: I can't bear such—— 

[Passes by HALE, in through the window, 
and exit. LApY D. ceases playing and 
looks at HALE. He smiles slightly.] 

DoTrTi£: Go on, mamma. 

Dottie } 
TROTTIE) 
TROTTIE: You're not singing, mamma. 
LApy D.: Wasn't I, dear ? 


(singing): O Trinity of love and—— 


Lapy D. ) O Trinity of love and power, 
DorTrTig£ (singing): Our loved ones shield in 
TROTTIE danger’s hour 


From rock and tempest, 
fire and foe 
[Lapy D. ceases playing, shuts piano 
abruptly, and, rising, comes out through 
the window. The children stand in the 
window. | 
Dottie: Oh, but, mamma, you didn’t finish ! 
TrotTtTiE: And that’s the best verse, too! 
Lapy D.: That'll do for to-night. I—I can’t 
play any more to-night. No, indeed I can’t. 
(She sits.) 
Dottie: Then will you tell us a story, Mr. 
Hale ? 
Lapy D.: No, no. Run away. Go and find 
nurse. 





[The children stand looking at her for a 
moment, then they turn, go in through 
the window and exeunt. Hale comes 
forward and stands a little way from 
Lady D., looking at her.) 

Lapy D.: Why were you deriding me? What 
right have you to deride me ? 

HALE: Deride you! What do you mean? I'd 
no idea of it. 

Lapy D.: That's not true. I saw you. I saw 
you smiling. Why mayn’t I sing hymns with my 


a 
HALE: My dear lady, I enjoyed it very much, 
Lapy D.: I saw you did. It amused You; you 
were laughing. Do you think I want my husband to 
be drowned ? 

HALE: Really, you’re very —— 

Lapy D.: Oh, be sincere. I don’t want a polite— 
lie. 

HALE (shrugging his shoulders): Well, then, per- 
haps there’s a difference between not wanting people 
to be drowned and—praying the—the Eternal Father 
to bring them safe home to—those who love them, 
(He approaches nearer.) Come, I'm very sorry. | 
did smile—just—and it was disgraceful of me. Yoy 
were quite right—for the children’s sake, anyhow, 

Lapy D. (low): What a wicked woman you seem 
to think me. 

HALE: If I thought even about my own sins, my 
hands would be full. 

Lapy D.: How can men think women bad and 
base and—and yet——? 

HALE: Love them? Well, that happens too. But 
you mustn’t talk like that about yourself. 

Lapy D.: He'll be back soon. 

HALE: If the prayer is answered. 

Lapy D.: You’re mocking me again. Oh, yes,] 
deserve it. (He offers to take her hand.) No, don't 
touch me. (He falls back, shrugging his shoulders 
again.) 

HALE: Need we be so very tragic? I wish Sir 
Robert long life and happiness, but, for choice, | 
should like him to enjoy both somewhere else, 
Come! (He comes a step nearer and holds out his 
hand. She does not take it, but smiles faintly.) That 
doesn’t sound so awful, does it? Fancy if he 
could! 

Lapy D.: Could what ? 

HALE: Why, find a happy life—elsewhere. I 
leave him all the world, except—— 

Lapy D.: And then? 

HA.e: Id find one here with you. 

Lapy D.: What's the use of talking like that? 
You know it’s—it’s not possible. 

HALE: No? 

Lapy D.: He'd better not find you here. 

HALE: You send me away? 

Lapy D.: Yes—well, then, not I. Necessity. 

HALE: Uncomforted ? 

Lapy D.: Yes—unless my—grief—is your com- 
fort. 

HALE: My——! 

Lapy D. (rising): Stop, stop! Oh, why will you 
say it? 

HALE: Is it worse for being said ? 

Lapy D.: Yes, yes; a thousand times. 
HALE: But you know it, my—my dear lady. 
Lapy D.: I know nothing, except that I'm 4 
miserable woman. 
[She throws herself into a chair with a 0b. 
He kneels by her, taking her hand.] 
HALE (low): My darling! 
[Lapy D. shakes her head and tries to drav 
her hand away. HALE whispers eagerl y:] 
Enter Mrs. Marsu from drawing-room, hastily. 
Mrs. M.: Dora! Dora! 
* - [Seeing them, she stops short. HALE sprigs 
up, and Lapy D. sits upright.| 
HALE: Confound you! What, Mrs. Marsh? I 
beg pardon. What's the matter? 
Mrs. M.: Robert—Robert is—— 
Lapy D.: Well, what? Go on, go on! J 
Mrs. M.: I’ve heard—I’ve had a telegram. Hes 
—he’s 
HALE: For heaven’s sake, go on. 4 
Mrs. M.: The yacht—lost—all on board. ( 
pause.) - ‘ 
Lapy D. (falling on her knees) : God forgive ” 
I never meant it. Oh, my God, I never meant 5 
[She falls on the ground. Mrs. MARSH oo 
HALE stand looking first at her andt 
at one another.] 
CURTAIN. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


A QUESTION OF SENTIMENT. 

Sir,—I agree with the writer of the letter headed “France and 
England,” in your issue of to-day, that “ England ” is used in your 
ticles with an “irritating repetition.” Often, on reading some of 
war articles bristling with the phrases “ English Government,” 
“English soldier,” “ England's Queen,” I have felt so indignant 
xt language which, as a Scotsman, I can only regard as offensive, 
hat I have been tempted to give up reading THE SPEAKER 


sltogether. 
You call this “ childish ecavilling at the use of one convenient 


wd adequate word.” It is not so. “ Britain” and “ British ” 
a equally convenient words and more adequate; and they 
have the advantage over “ England ” and “ English,” in the use 
ty which you put the latter with condemnable iteration, that 
ey are appropriate, while the others are not. To object to 
his misuse of language argues no want of “ consciousness” (on 
ihe part of Seotsmen) “of their own strength and dignity,” as 
yon affect to regard it, but is only a proper protest against a 
practice on the part of Englishmen, galling, and wanting in 
ensideration for the feelings of their fellow-countrymen out of 
Zogland. Scotsmen and Irishmen are conscious of their own 
drength and dignity, and desire the recognition of these qualities 
by others, just as Englishmen would in similar circumstances. 
We do not find the “ English Army” on public monuments or 
in public documents—why, then, in public prints ? 

You affect to treat this as a small matter; but nothing 
touching sentiment is small. The sentiment involved is 
Nationality, which I would not expect your paper, with its 
sirocacy of Home Rule, to ignore—for what is Home Rule but 
ial self-government. based on the sentiment of Nationality ? 
Yonation cherishes this sentiment more than England, as witness 
te constant use by Englishmen of the words referred to in 
thir wrong application; but England, through being the larger, 
ai so the predominating, partner in the United Kingdom 
combination, is not exposed to the irritating use of the names of 
the other kingdoms and their cognate words, in a sense meant to 
include her as well as them. 

If you wish to see how deeply these supposed small matters 
au wound, and how they can create those embittered feelings, 
vhich, intensified by a long course of action proceeding from the 
ame indifference, howe estranged Ireland, read old Elspeth’s 
enfession in the “ Antiquary” why “she hated Miss Eveline 
Neville for her own sake””—“she gecked and scorned at my 
wrthern speech and habit ”’—and her account of what her hate 
led to. Sir Walter Scott had no small knowledge of human 
mature, 

English candidates for the representation of Scottish con- 
dituencies, when they find how this inconsiderate misuse of 
rms offends Scotsmen, do not dare to persist in a habit which 
4 Scottish audience soon corrects, but amend their manners, 
thich would otherwise inevitably lead to “ rejected addresses.” 
Ought they not to feel ashamed to concede to fear what they 
vill not grant spontaneously from a generous motive? English- 
nen boast of their magnanimity. In this matter they nowadays 
stow none, Let the writers in the SPEAKER—hitherto among 
te greatest offenders—initiate a more generous practice and 
ey will thus do more to conciliate Scottish and Irish feeling 
tun by any amount of advocacy of the political causes which 
Scotland and Ireland have at heart, which, if not accompanied 
ty respect for Scottish and Irish sentiment, may be accepted for 
vhat it is worth, but will evoke no guittedn Tame, etc., 

March 24th, 1894. JOHN STUART FRASER. 








WHITE SOUL. 


+O 


Ww™t is so white in the world, my love, 
As thy maiden soul, 

The dove that flies 

Softly all day within thine eyes, 

And rests within thine heart at night ?— 

Nothing so white. 


What is so sweet in North or South 
As that honey-comb, 
Thy mouth ? 
In East or West 
As that home, thy breast, 
Where the white hills meet ?— 
Nothing so sweet. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


“ESTHER WATERS.” 


EIGH-HO! It is good, after all, to come across a 
novel written by a man who can write a novel. 
We have been much in the company of the Amateur 
of late, and I for one am very weary of him—weary 
of his preposterous goings-out and his ridiculous 
comings-in, of his smart ineptitudes, of his solemn 
zeal in reforming the decayed art of fiction, of his 
repeated failures to discover beneficence in all those 
institutions, from the Common Law of England to 
the Scheme of the Universe, which have managed to 
leave him and his aspirations out of count. I am 
weary of him and of his deceased wife's sister, and 
of their fell determination to discover each other's 
soul in a bottle of hay. Above all, I am weary of 
his writings; because he cannot write, neither has 
he the humility to sit down and learn. 


Mr. George Moore, on the other hand, has steadily 
laboured to make himself a fine artist, and his train- 
ing has led him through many strange places. I 
should guess that among living novelists few have 
started with so scant an equipment. As far as one 
can tell he had, to begin with, neither a fertile 
invention nor a subtle dramatic instinct, nor an 
accurate ear for language. A week ago I should 
have said this very confidently: after reading 
“Esther Waters” I say it less confidently, but 
believe it to be true, nevertheless. Mr. Moore 
has written novels that are full of faults. These 
faults have been exposed mercilessly, for Mr. Moore 
has made many enemies. But he has always pos- 
sesssed an artistic conscience and an immense 
courage. He answered his critics briskly enough at 
the time; but an onlooker of common sagacity could 
perceive that the really convincing answer was held 
in reserve—that, as they say in America, Mr. Moore 
“allowed” he was going to write a big novel one of 
these days, and meanwhile we had better hold our 
judgment upon Mr. Moore’s capacity open to 
revision. 


What, then, is to be said of “Esther Waters,” 
this volume of a modest 377 pages, upon which Mr. 
Moore has been at work for at least two years ? 


Well, in the first place, I say, without hesitation, 
that “ Esther Waters” is the most important novel 
published in England during these two years. We 
have been suffering from the Amateur during that 
period, and no doubt (though it seems hard) every 
nation has the Amateur it deserves. To find a book 
to compare with “ Esther Waters” we must go back 
to December, 1891, and to Mr. Hardy’s “ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles.” It happens that a certain similarity 
in the motives of these two stories makes comparison 
easy. Each starts with the seduction of a young 
girl; and each is mainly concerned with her subse- 
quent adventures. From the beginning the advantage 
of probability is with the younger man. Mr. Moore’s 
“ William Latch” is a thoroughly natural figure, and 
remains a natural figure to the end of the book: 
an uneducated man and full of failings, but a 
man always, and therefore to be forgiven by 
the reader almost as readily as Esther herself 
forgives him. Mr. Hardy's “ Alec D’Urberville” is a 
grotesque and violent lay-figure, a wholly incredible 
cad. Mr. Hardy, by killing Tess’s child, takes away 
the one means by which his heroine could have been 
led to return to D'Urberville without any loss of the 
reader’s sympathy. Mr. Moore allows Esther's child 
to live, and thus has at hand the material for one of 
the most beautiful stories of maternal love ever 
imagined by a writer. I dislike extravagance of 
speech, and would run my pen through these words 
could I remember, in any novel I have read, a more 
heroic story than this of Esther Waters, a poor 
maid-of-all-work, without money, friends, or charac- 
ter, fighting for her child against the world, and in 
the end dragging victory out of the struggle. In 
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spite of the Aschylean gloom in which Mr. Hardy 
wraps the story of Tess, I contend that Esther’s 
fight is, from end to end, the more heroic. 


Also Esther’s story seems to me informed with a 
saner philosophy of life. There is gloom in her 
story; and many of the circumstances are sordid 
enough; but throughout I see the recognition that 
man and woman can at least improve and dignify 
their lot in this world. Many people believe “ Tess” 
to be the finest of its author’s achievements. A 
devoted admirer of Mr. Hardy’s genius, I decline 
altogether to consent. To my mind, among recent 
developments of the English novel nothing is more 
lamentable than the manner in which this dis- 
tinguished writer has allowed himself of late to 
fancy that the riddles of life are solved by pulling 
mouths at Providence (or whatever men chvose to 
call the Supreme Power) and depicting it as a 
savage and omnipotent bully, directing human 
affairs after the fashion of a practical joker fresh 
from a village ale-house. For to this teaching 
his more recent writings plainly tend ; and alike in 
“Tess” and “ Life’s Little Ironies,” the part played 
by “the President of the Immortals” is no sublimer 
—save in the amount of force exerted—than that of 
a lout who pulls a chair suddenly from under an old 
woman. Now, by wedding Necessity with uncouth 
Jocularity, Mr. Hardy may have found an hypothesis 
that solves for him all the difficulties of life. I am 
not concerned in this place to deny that it may be 
the true explanation. I have merely to point out 
that art and criticism must take some time in getting 
accustomed to it, and that meanwhile the traditions 
of both are so far agreed in allowing a certain 
amount of free will to direct the actions of men and 
women, that a tale which should be all Necessity and 
no Freewill would, in effect, be Necessity’s own con- 
trary—a merely wanton freak. 


For, in effect, it comes to this :—The story of Tess, 
in which attention is so urgently directed to the 
hand of Destiny, is not felt to be inevitable, but 
freakish. The story of Esther Waters, in which a 
poor servant-girl is allowed to grapple with her 
destiny and, after a fashion, to defeat it, is felt (or 
has been felt by one reader at any rate) to be 
absolutely inevitable. To reconcile us to the black 
flag above Wintoncester prison as to the appointed 
goal of Tess’s career, a curse at least as deep as that 
of Pelops should have been laid on the D'Urberville 
family. Tess’s curse does not lie by nature on 
all women; nor on all Dorset women; nor on all 
Dorset women who have illegitimate children; 
for a very few even of these are hanged. We 
feel that we are not concerned with a_ type, 
but with an individual case deliberately chosen 
by the author; and no amount of talk about the 
“ President of the Immortals” and his “Sport” can 
persuade us to the contrary. With Esther Waters, 
on the other hand, we feel we are assisting in the 
combat of a human life against its natural destiny ; 
we perceive that the woman hasa chance of winning; 
we are happy when she wins; and we are the better 
for helping her with our sympathy in the struggle. 
That is why, using the word in the Aristotelian 
sense, I maintain that “ Esther Waters” is a more 
* philosophical” work than “ Tess.” 

The atmosphere of the low-class gambling in 
which Mr. Moore's characters breathe and live is no 
doubt a result of his careful study of Zola. It is, as 
everyone knows, M. Zola’s habit to take one of the 
many pursuits of men—from War and Religion down 
to Haberdashery and Veterinary Surgery—and ex- 
pand it into an atmosphere for a novel. But in Mr. 
Moore's case it may safely be urged that gambling 
on race-horses actually is the atmosphere in 
which a million or two of Londoners pass their 
lives. Their hopes, their very chances of a satis- 
fying meal, hang from day to day on the per- 
formances of horses they have never seen. I cannot 
profess to judge with what accuracy Mr. Moore has 
reproduced the niceties of handicapping, book- 





making, place-betting, and the rest, the fin 
of the gambling-market and their causes, 

that extraordinary care has been bestow 
these details; but criticism here must 
experts. I only know that, not once nor 
in the course of his narrative, Mr. Moore makes y, 
study the odds against a horse almost as eagerly 
if it carried our own money : because it does indeed 
carry for a while the destiny of Esther Waters—anq 
yet for a while only. We feel that whatever hors 
wins the ultimate issues are inevitable. : 


It will be gathered from what I have said tha 
Mr. Moore has vastly outstripped his own public 
form, even as shown in “A Mummer’s Wife.” But 
it may be as well to set down, beyond possibility of 
misapprehension, my belief that in “ Esther Waters” 
we have the most artistic, the most complete, and 
the most inevitable work of fiction that has beep 
written in England for at least two years, Its 
plainness of speech may offend many. It may not be 
a favourite in the circulating libraries or on the 
bookstalls. But I shall be surprised if it fails of the 
place I predict for it in the esteem of those who 
know the true aims of fiction and respect the con. 
scientious practice of that great art. <A.T. QC. 
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THE ARMY SEEN THROUGH ROSE 
SPECTACLES. 


Tue Army Book For THE BritisH Empire. By Lient.- 
General W. H. Goodenough, C.B., R.A., and Lieut. 
Colonel J.C. Dalton, R.A. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


HE hugely complex machine known as the British 
Army has long needed a popular exposition. Its 
regulations are embodied in abstruse volumes ever 
increasing in size, and are already far beyond the 
capacity of any single mind, while changes of more 
or less importance are made every month. Even 
the professional soldier rarely attains more than a 
dim notion of the system of which he forms part; 
the civilian generally gives up the subject as hope- 
lessly incomprehensible. Meanwhile, successive 
inquiries, such as the Stephen and Wantage 
Committees or the Hartington Commission, invari- 
ably lay bare shortcomings of the most serious 
nature, which create a deep feeling of uncom 
fortable distrust. To give to the Army and the 
public in convenient form an account of the 
organisation for which the nation is called upon to 
pay twenty millions a year, and of its actual working, 
was, therefore, an admirable idea. Whether this 
idea was capable of being fully realised is another 
matter. It must necessarily be a compilation, and 
many of the compilers must inevitably be persons 
who see the Army principally from office windows, 
and whose handling of military administration bas 
been called in question by every independent body 
of inquisitors. Again, a compilation, to be complete, 
must have an official character ; and editing by War 
Office magnates, or even writing with such editing 2 
view, tends to unconscious distortion. Thus, this 
book, in spite of much that is useful, shows us the 
Army only as it may, perhaps, appear to sanguine 
officials gazing through rose-coloured spectacles. 
The historical portion is of special interest, and od 
necessary to present the military forces in their co0 
stitutional light, while the chapter entitled “The 
Modern System in Europe,” though the subject-matter 
is somewhat threadbare, serves as an appropriate 
introduction to the modified short service introduc a 
by Mr. Cardwell in face of strenuous military OPP 
ition. The dislike, largely due to the increase © 
labour involved, is passing away with the of “ 
school of officers, and the editors bless the presen 
system altogether. Wisely, too, they have —_— 
to say to conscription, and point out that “ wit 
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eee P ens 
idly-increasing population, large families, and 
nfortable and cheap life at home diminishing the 
0 ency to emigration, the voluntary system may 
ae to have fallen on favourable conditions, and 
. continue to serve us as heretofore.” 
While the historical sections of the book are, as 
, whole, eminently satisfactory, the review of the 
nal working of the Army shows either a touching 
Ai or an amazing innocence. Here is one of 
gveral delightful passages on “ inspection ” :— 













“ The inspection is directed, secondly, to the technical duties 
of the infantry arm, the style and correctness of drill, the 
fieaey of the instruction given to the battalion in field man- 
pen and in outpost and analogous duties, and also to pro- 
feiency in shooting (musketry). The capacity of the non- 
wommissioned officers is watched, and that of the officers in 
owery respect tested and reported on. On these reports the 


future advancement of the officer depends,” ete., ete. 












To those who are familiar with the actual 
methods of inspection, as usually practised, the above 
vill appear purely ironical. So utterly ineffective 
are these formal functions, that the military authori- 
ties have recently decided to subject middle-aged 
oficers to paper examinations, notwithstanding that 
they must have been “ in every respect tested and 
reported upon” at frequent intervals all through 
their long careers. Illusions of this description 
abound, and where there seems to be a dim percep- 
tion that all is not right, the subject is palpably 
glossed over. Thus the chapter on “The Staff” is 
eminently calculated to deceive the lay mind, and 
the present gross exaggeration of personnel and 
general muddle of duties is lightly passed over as 
follows :— 














The small number of these officers (in Germany) has been 
often compared with the larger number employed in the British 
Amy; bat such a comparison is very misleading, for the duties 
performed by the officers in the two armies differ considerably. 









They certainly do differ “ considerably,” for in 
the German Army wholly superfluous staff appoint- 
ments are unknown, and duties are not only defined 
but are performed by officers who understand them. 
Itis*The Army Book,” not the comparison, which 
is “misleading.” 

The unconscious humour of the editors is fre- 
quently remarkable. We learn that under a “ new 
order in Council” the Commander-in-Chief is now 
“responsible for everything connected with the 
wlier—that is, his discipline, training, housing, 
dothing, food, and armament.” Faith in the purely 
nominal responsibility of an individual could scarcely 
g0 farther. The “ War Office” chapter ends with 
the following characteristic sentence :— 


It will be seen from this chapter that the War Office has a 
"st amount of work to perform, with ramifications into almost 
‘very department of public policy ; but, while doing all it can to 
event centralisation, it has necessarily an enormous mass of 
Patine duties ; besides which, again, there is the care, con- 
‘ually undergoing fresh development, involved in the responsi- 
‘ity for the internal and external defence of the Empire. 


























F The “besides which, again,” is really delicious. 
inst comes the “enormous mass of detail”; then, 
* & sort of afterthought, the safety of the Empire. 
8 ls typical of the official mind, as is also the 
en announcement that it is now “under 
. . eration” whether the notice calling reservists 
. eee shall be sent out “in one form” with 
Mr ge warrant. Two scraps of paper or one? 
lesan - question of enormous difficulty and 
Copa yor The discussion of the British Army 
hen” ich, according to “ many continental 
i possesses advantages over all others, would 
ms y more sense of reality if such a body had 
,. aisted or was ever likely to exist otherwise 
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the « oon emergencies "—the “ small wars” and 
foteee a in which we should have to put all our 
— the field either to resist invasion or to take 

of one frye great continental struggle as the ally 
t other of the contending Powers.” While 





































the last contingency is a mere dream of a dwindling 
military clique, it is curious that although Chapter 
III. is entitled “New Obligations in India,” that 
great dependency, which moreover in Chapter I. is 
placed first as regards military requirements, appears 
to have escaped the attention of the writer on 
mobilisation. 

The Army Book contains much useful informa- 
tion, but the blemishes are numerous and important. 
It cannot be accepted as a trustworthy exponent 
of the working of the Army system. It possibly 
conveys a correct impression of what sanguine 
individuals may fondly believe to exist. Strong in 
detail, it is fatally weak in grasp of principle. And 
over all lies the rose-tint, hiding from the untrained 
eye many ugly blotches, veiling grave logical de- 
fects, and suffusing the whole chequered picture 
of the British Army with the pleasant glow of 
official optimism. 





D’'ARGENSON. 
THE Marquis D’ArGrenson (1694—1757). The Oxford 
Stanhope Essay, 1893. By Arthur Ogle. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. 


MAKING the liberal allowances due in such a case, 
this is a creditable juvenile production. We must 
not expect, under the circumstances, that a sudden 
plunge, with short dives, into the intricate weedy 
depths of the eighteenth century foreign relations of 
France should be unaccompanied in its results by 
skips and starts and confusions like those of a “ crazy 
quilt.” The chief good quality shown by the essayer 
—who may become an essayist—is a considerable 
worriting industry which may hereafter stand him 
in good stead; but his microscopic way of seeing 
only one small point at a time, and magnifying that, 
in a raw kind of rapture, will have to be guarded 
against in work to come. 

D’Argenson’s remarkable utterances, from his 
study, as to the abuses of the ancien régime were 
long since made familiar by M. Felix Rocquain, whom 
Mr. Ogle does not mention. Carlyle, curiously enough, 
does not seem to have used D'Argenson’s Journal or 
his “ Considérations.” But after all that can be said 
for him, the man was only a ponderous and imposing 
mediocrity. To distinguish him from his younger 
brother, he used to be nicknamed the Stupid, le Béte ; 
and his portrait, showing the long wooden upper lip 
with a deep, broad furrow down it, and the chin 
with a deep hole in it, calls for no Lavater to suppute 
the inner man at a glance or two. 

It is difficult to think of anything less practically 
worked out as a “draft bill” than his plan for the 
provincial government of France, which stands as a 
mass of amateur suggestions, excellent, may be, in 
theory, but not practical politics. Its groundwork 
was the bringing of “ the commune” to the front, by 
the means of parish or village councils of five mem- 
bers, which gives it some passing interest, even to 
ourselves, at this moment. He was no doubt an 
advanced thinker in domestic political matters, but 
utterly misplaced as Louis XV’s Foreign Minister— 
even aided by Voltaire—for the two years he had 
that post. His proper sphere was that of learned 
leisure, and by far the best portion of Mr. Ogle’s 
production is the chapter, of some eighteen pages, 
that gives some account of his well-known and valu- 
able Journal, written up after the age of fifty-three. 

We have two other D’Argensons thrown in: 
the brother already mentioned, a useful placeman 
and handy courtier; and the father, the famous 
Minister of Police, with a face (as caustic Saint- 
Simon said) frightsome enough for all the three 
judges of hell. He was indeed a remarkable man, 
and was chancellor in Law’s time for a couple of 
years. If the fitly industrious would compile us an 
anecdotic life of this man, now, and not be squeamish 
about it, he ought to make a taking and successful 
book. But he must dip deep into the histories of 
Paris and the Police, and not merely content himself 
with the Fontenelles and the Saint-Simons. 
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MORE PLEAS FOR LIBERTY. 
A Poticy or Free ExcuancGe. Essays by Various Writers. 

Edited by Thomas Mackay. London: John Murray, 

To some extent the volume before us is a companion 
to that other “plea for liberty ’—or rather for in- 
difference and anarchy-——which was reviewed in these 
columns on its appearance three years and a half 
ago. But it is a very much more satisfactory per- 
formance in many ways. The essays, though some- 
what unequal, are not nearly so unequal as in that 
unfortunate work; they are concerned with a much 
less debatable part of the subject of the limits of 
State interference ; and instead of @ priori reasoning 
we have for the most part appeals to economic fact. 
Two or three, indeed, are really valuable contribu- 
tions to the current popular literature of economics. 
At the same time we do not think that the editor 
has succeeded in destroying the impression of 
scrappiness that such volumes are apt to give. 
They are not, in fact, very effective unless the essayists 
concerned share a tolerably full and definite creed. 
Positivists, Liberal politicians, High Churchmen, and 
Fabians—to take some examples from the previous 
history of this sort of book—have been tolerably 
successful; but we doubt if a company of writers 
can be so whose creed is mainly negative. The 
editor tells us that he has attempted to arrange the 
contributions so as to produce the effect of some- 
thing like a plan; but we had quite forgotten that 
he had told us so, until, after reading all the book, 
we looked at the preface again. 

The book is essentially a series of protests against 
State interference in the economic sphere—particu- 
larly against various forms of the tendency to State 
Socialism. Mr. H. D. Macleod, who is a well-known 
writer of great learning and energy, but, unfor- 
tunately, of more than questionable economic ortho- 
doxy, leads off with an elaborate historical review of 
the origin of the error that value is crystallised 
labour. As a study in the history of economics it is 
extremely interesting, but his weapons are rather 
archaic. A Socialist might reply : It is quite true that 
businessabilities, land, timbertreesin primeval forests, 
and so on, are not created by “labour”; but they are 
made valuable and accessible by the existence of social 
organisation, their value is largely a social product, 
and society as a whole is entitled to claim a share. 
And it was entirely unnecessary to introduce Mr. 
Macleod’s pet heresy that whereas political economy 
is the science of exchanges, and bills and banknotes 
are exchanged, they are themselves wealth, and 
“ credit is capital ’—a doctrine which leads straight 
to such practical corollaries as “ free” or “ wild-cat ” 
banking, inconvertible paper and inflation. Mr. 
Macleod should really turn from the Physiocrats to 
investigate the economic history of the United States. 
What is effective in his paper could have been put 
more concisely if he had gone to the newer theories 
of value for its basis. 

Mr. Maitland’s essay is likewise forcible in the 
main, but disfigured by some questionable passages 
and some which recent events have cruelly falsified. 
America certainly is not now “ raising a revenue far 
in excess of her requirements,” nor is she yet clearly 
about to adopt a Free Trade policy, and we must 
put a good deal of faith in a writer’s familiarity 
with that country before we can accept his state- 
ment that the crisis there is purely agricultural, 
because most of the bank failures are in the West. 
Apart from these non-essential flaws, the essay 
argues that America under Free Trade will beat us 
in manufacture, and if we revert to Protection, or 
even raise wages, we shall handicap ourselves. We 
do not doubt the former proposition for an instant ; 
but we fancy our Protectionists despair of the 
foreign markets already ; and as to the latter, higher 
wages often mean cheaper work. 

We must pass by most of the other Essays with 
only a word or two. Mr. St. Loe Strachey gives an 
account, which is not the less useful because it 
is avowedly condensed from Nassau Senior, of the 
Paris Aleliers Nationaux of 1848, The Hon, J. W. 








Fortescue, taking as his text Dr. Pearson's aceo 
of State Socialism in Australia, argues with = 
siderable force that it is a corrupting, enervating 
disintegrating influence which will destroy civiligg 
tion unless a stand is made against it, and that 
stand may probably be made in the rural districts. 
and Mr. Wynnard Hooper attacks not the more 
familiar forms of State Socialism, but the tin. 
vagant railway guarantees of Argentina, These 
writers, however, do not view their facts quite in 
the “dry light” of the scientific intellect, 

Very much the best paper in the volume is that 
of Mr. W. M. Acworth on “ The State in Relation to 


Railways.” With enormous knowledge of detail ang | 


considerable polemic ability he illustrates by com. 
parison—in particular, with the Post Offic:—what g 
State railway system would probably be. Even in the 
vexed question of railway rates he would have no 
State compulsion. He would deal with them by q 
commission, after the fashion of that established jn 
Massachusetts, without power of direct control or 
interference, but with power to investigate, publish 
its results, and bring public opinion to bear. And 


in England, where public opinion is active, and the | 


railway interest not overwhelmingly strong, we 
believe this would work as well as it seems to work 
in Massachusetts. Whether it would do so every. 
where is more doubtful. 

The editor winds up the constructive portion of 
the volume with an able but rather discursive essay, 
partly against the Protectionism of trades unions, 
With his remarks on the fallacy that there is 
only a fixed amount of work to be done, we entirely 
agree ; and nobody can more strongly condemn the 
tendencies referred to than ourselves. But, inas- 
much as masters, even more than in Adam Smith's 
day, are always more or less in combination, we 
cannot suppose that it is for the public interest 
that the men’s unions should not be there to check 
them. It is true enough, again, that exchange is not 
yet “free”; that labour is not yet mobile, machine 
production not sufficiently developed, and the la. 
bourer not intelligent enough to make it so; but 
when Mr. Mackay says that because domestic ser- 
vants, making their own bargains, have doubled 
their wages within living memory, workmen would 
get on better without a union, he forgets how much 
the supply of domestic servants has been interfered 
with by the growth of factories, and how greatly the 
demand meanwhile has increased. His essay touches 
many points, and makes enough of the well-known 
investigations of Mr. Edward Atkinson to make us 
feel that he ought to have made more. 

The two essays appended have not very much to 
do with the subject, but are by no means the least 
valuable of the set. Mr. Bernard Mallet, in a learned 
and careful but curiously inconclusive essay, after 
deciding on the whole in favour of progressive 
taxation, concludes that its application must be 80 
managed as not to check accumulation, and that the 
point at which the danger begins is wholly uncer 
tain—which strikes us as not very helpful after 
all; and Mr. Lyttelton, surveying the present legal 
position of trades unions, concludes that the —_ 
and the judges have taken opposite way 
former, on the whole, favouring the unions; the 
latter, on the whole, discountenancing boycotting 
among artisans, while permitting it in commerce, 
as in the Mogul case. , 

But we close the volume with the unsatisfact® 
feeling that the attack might have been much bet : 
conducted as a whole. In part, it has been hes 
seded by the brilliant work of Mr. Kidd whic Ae 
noticed a fortnight ago. In part,it goes & a - 
too far; in part, it takes the evils of a time ° 
settlement and the natural exaggeration ‘aie 
remedies proposed for permanent features yo 
trial life ; and it makes just enoug’ use of Mr. ts aot 
Atkinson’s work to remind us that he, with mective 
economic harmonies, has made a more @™ 
answer to Socialistic diatribe than we eng ostlY 
before us. Individually, these essays 47° 
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re o 
cellent, but collectively we do not think they carry 
va The mere fact that State interference 


jction. 
often failed is no proof that under different 
conditions it cannot succeed. A comprehensive 


theory, such as that indicated by Mr. Atkinson— 
to the effect that the more equal distribution of 
wealth is being slowly brought about by the fall of 
interest and the gradual cheapening of commodities, 
sod that any interference with those processes must 
jo harm—might lead us to wait in hope for the 
gonomic millennium. The essays before us create 
no general conviction except this—that we had 
better be careful what we are about. That is a 
wmmon result of much learning, but not one in 
which it is possible to acquiesce. 





A POET’S PROSE. 


Prose. By William Allingham. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


VaRIETIES IN London: 


WitLIAM ALLINGHAM was so essentially a poet that 
he did not desire to distinguish himself in prose. 
These volumes are the diversions of his days of 
nagazine-editing, and the contents appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, in Fraser's while he 
was editor, and elsewhere among magazine ephemera. 
Yet his widow tells us that in his last days he 
rished these fragments of prose rescued, and to her 
piows desire to comply with his wishes we owe three 
volumes of the most pleasant reading. William 
Allingham had the tastes of a born peripatetic. In 
his native Ballyshannon they tell you still of his 
wanderings by field and hill and along the pleasant 
banks of Erne. “ Wullie,” as he is affectionately called, 
was known upanddown the country-side. A rosy-faced 
priest told the present writer how “ Wullie” always 
arried gingerbread in his pocket for the children, 
and how he had often received a share of the dainty, 
with a kindly pat on what were then flaxen curls. 
The ola fellow who is landlord of Abbey Assaroe 
and its graves will quote to you authoritatively 
“Wullie’s” identification of an obliterated inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone. He has a little and exceed- 
ingly pleasant immortality down there where he is 
“Wullie;” and the woman selling dulse can chant 
you his “ Girl’s Lament,” and the driver of your 
post-car will whistle “ The Winding Banks of Erne” 
as he coaxes his little mare up the precipitous street. 
The prose is of a far less rare quality than the 
petry. Allingham’s poetry is so pure, so sweet, so 
delicate, that he fills a distinct place in the choir of 
poets, and could as little be spared as one would 
spare the linnet or some such sweet-fluting minor 
songster from the choir of the birds. The charm of 
the prose is its gentleness and equanimity. One 
magines Allingham to have been far more at home 
learning every grass-blade round Ballyshannon than 
it his London literary life. He made many ex- 
‘arsions from it afoot through England, Scotland, 
and France, and under the somewhat rococo style of 
‘Patricius Walker” wrote for the magazines an 
“count of his rambles. The atmosphere of the 

k is sedative. It seems to have been always 
‘tmmer—I suppose, indeed, these were summer 
tips—and the peripatetic, with his staff and knap- 
wack, was free to turn aside into the loveliest by- 
—_ to linger in orchards under the shade of 
yPping fruit-trees, to wait for the nightingale’s 
‘ug, and to ask a bed under cottage eaves where the 
riaes overhung and one was waked in the morning 
sd _ cooing of doves.. These are the ad- 
ape that one begins to dream of when pent 
‘wh the city in a golden June, when one longs 
tly for the smell of the sea, or for “ lake- 
—_ lapping, with low sounds on the shore.” As 
“a Das not Allingham went in search of the foot- 
x of some immortal, carrying in his pocket for 
——" the poet's poetry. He explored Dean 
ad Herrick’s sake, Canterbury by the light of 
ot at Wilton it is Sir Philip Sidney; at 
~ertton, George Herbert; at Ayr, Burns; at 





Winchester, Keats. In Dorsetshire he carried William 
Barnes's poems, and, being detained in a cottage 
by a shower, read one to the good wife, who at first 
thought he wanted to sell the book, and being un- 
deceived relapsed into stupefied amazement as to 
his reason for reading it. Swift at Moor Park, and 
Cobbett at Farnham, supply him with a couple of 
delightful chapters of causerie. Allingham, by the 
way, vastly underestimates Herrick’s Noble Numbers 
and George Herbert’s poetry. He takes Herrick’s 
genuine and pathetic bursts of religious fervour as 
a concession to his position of parson, and writes 
with lukewarmness of Herbert’s place in poetry. 
In the second volume Allingham takes his walks 
abroad, following up some Scottish rambles by 
various excursions in France. In these nothing of 
the picturesque escapes him; and sometimes when 
viewing the impressive ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church, it amuses one to see that, despite 
Allingham’s gentleness, there was still the prejudice 
of the Irish Protestant. The third volume partly 
consists of Irish essays. Allingham’s historical 
sketches, contributed to Fraser's, despite their in- 
evitable slightness, make one wish he had essayed, 
as Carlyle wished, the task of writing an Irish 
history; for it is indisputable that no history of 
this very fascinating country exists that is not hope- 
lessly dryasdust. Romantic fragments we have in 
plenty, but no continuous history in which there is 
even an attempt to make the dry bones live. Most 
interesting are the succeeding articles on “ Angling,” 
on “St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” on “An Irish Fair- 
day,” and on “Street Ballads.” These show that 
Allingham, in the old Ballyshannon days, was 
garnering the harvest of a quiet eye. “The Mid- 
summer Fire” is another of those delightfully 
observant and racy sketches. The remainder of the 
book is occupied by art and literary criticisms, and 
closes with a pleasant littledrama. Allingham knew 
the great literary men of his day, and lived un- 
grudgingly by admiration as well as other things. 
But they are not often in these pages, which, 
indeed, take one quite away from the life of cities. 
Allingham’s prose will form no such memorial of 
him as his poems: but he would scarcely have desired 
it so; and this collection of his fugitive pieces makes 
the most pleasant and sunny reading. 





THE ABORIGINES OF JAPAN, 


ALONE WITH THE Harry AINU; or, 3,800 MILES ON A 
Pack SADDLE IN YEZO, AND A CRUISE TO THE 
Kurtz Istanps. By A. H. Savage Landor. With Map 
and Illustrations by the Author. London: John Murray. 


So little known is Yezo that a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society has been heard to refer to it as 
an African island, and ordinary mortals, when closely 
questioned, have risked the opinion that it lay off 
the coast of Matabeleland, or in the Pamirs, or Siam, 
or some such fashionable locality. But Yezo has no 
part in the burning questions of the day, lying, as it 
does, in the utmost east, the Ireland, if we may 
hazard such a metaphor, of the Mikado’s empire. 
The Japanese have partially colonised the island in 
patches, and no visit to the land of flowers and 
earthquakes is complete without “ doing ’’ Hakodate, 
the southern seaport of Yezo. At this port, or in its 
vicinity, sundry book-producing persons have in- 
spected the mongrel natives and philosophised on 
their manners and religious views, and threugh them 
the British public has come to know a little of the 
hairy folk, the Ainu. These Ainu present the utmost 
difficulty to the ethnographer, for they will fit no 
pigeon-hole in any system of classification, and the 
dwelling-place of the pure race has rarely been 
visited by competent European explorers. So many 
have touched the southern fringe and elaborately 
described the half-breeds there, that we confess to 
have opened Mr. Landor’s book with a somewhat 
languid interest. His abrupt and original preface 
aroused attention, and most readers will, we are 
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sure, be fascinated by the narrative that follows 
and delighted by the clever illustrations so liberally 
introduced. 

Mr. Landor says that he is not a literary man, 
and this is, most fortunately, true. He knows no 
single trick of the trade, and wherever a professional 
author would imprison an incident in a tremulous 
jelly of words, he can only set it forth in the 
simplicity of curt description. Consequently, a 
succession of clear and rapidly sketched impressions 
go floating past in the current as one reads, for the 
author is instinctively an artist with the pen as 
withthe brush. Having no theories or prepossessions 
of any kind, he tells exactly what he saw, and his 
sight was singularly keen, impartial and sympathetic. 
For five months, as Mr. Landor made his way round 
the island or tracked its larger rivers to their upper 
valleys, he lived amongst the Ainu, eating their food 
of raw fish or smoked meat, sleeping in their huts, 
and acting, so far as the feelings of civilisation would 
permit, in their own primitive ways. His rule was 
that whatever was good enough for the natives was 
good enough for him, and the pony which carried his 
modest baggage of painting-materials was unen- 
cumbered by a tin of food or even a change of 
raiment. “When my clothes came to an end,” he 
says, “I did without them”; the frontispiece shows 
how. 

We cannot bring ourselves to think that the 
Ainu are nice people. Their shaggy locks and great 
beards are foreign to the comb ; their bodies are often 
clothed in little except the thick, soft coat of hair 
which distinguishes the race; soap and sanitation 
are undreamed of, and the natural processes of time 
are looked on as the legitimate substitute for cooking 
the fish on which. they largely feed. Their huts 
are perceptible from a long distance to a more 
searching sense than sight, and only the number 
of each species and their acute vitality seem to 
distinguish them from entomological museums com- 
plete in those genera which are most attractive 
under their scientific names. Mr. Landor, with true 
scientific instinct—although he is professedly no 
more a scientific than he is a literary man—endured 
all discomforts, and studied, painted, and measured 
his hairy hosts as no traveller ever did before. The 
purer their savagery and the more remote their 
dwellings from civilisation, the pleasanter did he 
find them become. At the outset, the attempt to 
sketch a group of “ civilised” Ainu fishermen nearly 
cost our artist-author his life, for, like all primitive 
peoples, they attribute magical powers to art. An 
embarrassing trait of the pure Ainu was their com- 
munistic idea of property, an attempt to give effect 
to which led to the crisp remark, “ The Ainu are an 
unfortunate people, even when they try to steal. 
He had got hold of a pocket with no bottom 
to it—a common occurrence in my coats.” It 
was a rough life at the best, as, with clothes 
scarcely ever dry, the young artist jogged along the 
narrow strip of shore between the cliffs and the sea, 
now stopping to sketch a wreck or a remarkable 
rock, again defending himself against a huge eagle, 
measuring seven feet across the wings, which he 
succeeded in shooting with a revolver and carrying 
home in triumph. Still worse were the days spent 
forcing a path through the jungle up some unknown 
river-course, in constant peril from bears, and entirely 
dependent for food and shelter on the chance of 
falling in with an Ainu village. Even in the huts 
there were startling episodes—quite a number of 
mad people and at least one idyllic maiden being 
encountered. Nor was it much pleasanter tumbling 
about on a stormy sea in a native vessel as he made 
his way to the Kurile Islands, which lie north-east 
of Yezo. But the worst came on the return journey 
along the west coast, when, worn by hunger and 
fatigue, Mr. Landor broke the bone of his foot in 
fording a flooded river. This did not change his 
determination to complete the circuit of the island, 
and though scarcely able to mount his pony, he 
struggled on for two months more, painting every 
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scene of interest, while the injured foot, tied up ; 


improvised splints, took care of itself. The cont 

between the open-handed kindness of the cae 
Ainu, who knew no moral law or precept of Civilisa, 
tion, and the rapacious if cultured Japanese inn. 
keepers of the occasional settlements, was sometime, 
ludicrous. There were higher flights of civilication 
in the north-west of Yezo. Proud of an English 
education and emulous of American institutions the 
editor of a local journal appeared one day with the 
alarming statement—‘“I come to take your life in 
Nemuro newspaper. Please speak where come? 
How old? Where go?” j 

On his return to Hakodate, utterly broken dow, 
clothed in native rags, and without a hat, the weary 
traveller pictured himself revelling in news fron 
home, but the British Consul, to whose care letters 
had been addressed, would have nothing to say to 
him, and declared there were no letters, whereas 
there were. This action has been defended by a 
missionary, in a Japanese newspaper, on the ground 
that Mr. Landor had no trousers when he asked for 
his letters! 

We have dwelt mainly upon the journey becange 
it is one of the most remarkable in recent travel, on 
account of its difficulty, the strange scenes and 
stranger people encountered, and the fresh, um. 
assuming charm of its narration. 

The book also contains a series of systematic 
chapters, rightly separated from the story, dealing 
with the people, their dwellings, manners of life, 
industries, music, and art. These are of importance 
to the anthropologist, but they have not the same 
stirring interest as the rapid movement of the early 
pages. The author fully realises the pathos of the 
destructive aspect of the wave of civilisation as it 
laps round the borders of primitive man, and con- 
cludes mournfully :— 

“Not one of these strange people—soft, good, and gentle; 
but savage, brave, and disreputable—will live to see their 
country civilised; and in the life which they have led of filth 
and vice they will die in front of that greater scourge, 
civilisation, leaving behind no traces of themselves, of their 
past, of their history, nor of their present—nothing buat a 
faint recollection, a tradition, that in Yezo and the Kuriles died 
the last remains of those curious people, the Hairy Ainu.” 
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Tue Rarpers. Being some Passages in the Life of John 
Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. Crockett. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Marta, Countess or Saetto. Translated from the 
Italian of E. Arbib by Sidney King. Loudon: Digby, 
Long & Co. 

Her ANGEL FRIEND: a Story in Two Parts. 
Tregarthen. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


In “The Raiders” Mr. S. R. Crockett has trium 
phantly fulfilled the promise held out in his 
earlier book, “ The Stickit Minister.” Charming 4% 
that first book was, in its delicate perception and 
vigorous portrayal of the Scottish character, It 
was still only a collection of short sketches, a0 
one waited to see whether its author could equally 
sustain the more arduous task of a connec 
narrative. The confidence then aroused has been 
more than justified, for here, in “The Raiders, we 
have a story in which the remarkable powers © 
the new writer are proved beyond all doubt. Power, 
indeed, marks every page of a story which for are 
of imagination, for vigour of touch, for delicate 40 
flexible manipulation of words, is a notable achieve 
ment in literature. The name of Robert Louis Steve 
son is not one to be lightly used asa standard of = 
parison, yet only Mr. Stevenson himself could mate 
the author of this striking romance in producing © 
tale so full of the very spirit of the heather and — 
hills, so saturated in the Scottish temperamen®s = 
throbbing with life and adventure, as “The we 
The tale deals with stormy times and deeds of b! a 
for it opens in the lawless days of George as 
graceless, unhallowed days after the Great Killing, 
when the saints of God had disappeared from 
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1; of Galloway and Carrick,” says the narrator, 
sand when the fastnesses of the utmost hills were 

id by a set of wild cairds, cattle-reivers and mur- 
- rs.” It is related by the hero, Patrick Heron, 
~ ‘of Rathan, a peaceable youth who is drawn 
vale kind of peril and desperate hand-to-hand 
m eounter’s with smugglers, gipsies, and murderers 
“ f his tricksy sweetheart, Mary Maxwell, com- 
for love © “eet oe ~ Acapenge- 
nonly called “ May Mischief.” Thrilling indeed are 
the varied adventures which befall the brave young 
couple in their wanderings amongst subterranean 
aves, constantly beset by terrors and dangers, 
waping from the grisly robber’s den known as 
‘The Murder Hole” only to be hunted down on 
the ice by two fearsome beasts, named in super- 
¢itions awe “The Loathly Hounds.” All these 
tartling incidents are described with a dramatic 
force and wealth of local colouring that render the 
tory one of breathless interest from start to finish, 
shilst the characters, each and all, stand out with 
atraordinarily vivid effect from their background 
{moor and rock. We will not spoil the interest 
iso excellent a tale by revealing the plot in detail, 
int would advise our readers to taste for themselves 
te delights of as strong and stirring a tale of 
yiventure as the most exacting palate could demand. 
‘The Raiders” is a contribution to modern litera- 
tre too valuable to be lightly passed over in a 
wiew. It deserves to be read and treasured. 

In a formidable volume of five hundred closely- 
printed pages Signor Arbib has endeavoured to 
pint a realistic picture of modern Italian society. 
But with all the minute presentment of various 
types of character, the conscientious portrayal of 
detail, the elaboration of plot and incident, to be 
found in “ Maria, Countess of Saletto,” the author has 
not succeeded in rendering his book a work of art, 
wrin animating with vitality the many figures that 
wercrowd its pages. This failure is due, in part, to 
the complicated nature of the plot, the threads of 
which are interlaced in so puzzling a fashion that 
the reader’s interest is constantly distracted from 
me group of personages to another, and the 
dramatic evolution of the tale is seriously hampered 
by the perpetual shifting of the scene. And apart 
from these defects of workmanship, the success of 
thenovel is still further imperilled by the clumsy 
literalism of the translation in which it now appears. 
Whatever merits of style may have graced the 
iriginal have totally evaporated in the process of 
translation, and its English dress is conspicuously 
ardry. The story is one of social intrigue, in which 
\aria, the beautiful and spotless heroine, takes no 
wtive part. The young countess indeed is as guile- 
*sand long-suffering as Patient Grizel herself, and 
ilmost as uninteresting. Married to a great Floren- 
tne noble, whom she adores unreservedly, she soon 
fuds her husband’s passion for her beauty cooling 
to indifference and neglect, and a_ veritable 
uartyrdom becomes the fate of poor Maria for many 
‘Weary year. Noris her husband's coldness the only 
thorn in her pillow. For Maria has a mother-in-law 
~still beautiful and coquettish, despite her fifty- 
uree years—and that good lady’s lover, one Captain 
‘pontini, presently deserts the dowager-countess’s 
uattre charms, and becomes the Platonic admirer of 
te younger beauty. Then all the darkly-brooding 
talousy and spite of the forsaken woman are roused 
‘to active hatred, and her thirst for vengeance 
“les her so far that she even stoops to buy the aid 
~ assassin’'s dagger. The bravo’s weapon, how- 
‘et, misses its mark. So does Captain Spontini’s 
reverting courtship of Maria, whose love clings 
ie to her lawful husband. The whole story, in 
mult 48 a singularly inconsequent air, with its 
ape of detached episodes, and its confused 
reality of characters, none of which have sufficient 
“Mar, to carry conviction or to arouse real interest. 
realistic Countess of Saletto,” is a specimen of the 
vies novel at its dreariest and least artistic. As 
Meutane jo. Modern Florentine society it may be 

te, but it is undeniably tedious. 





Miss Monica Tregarthen seems to be a young 
lady animated by such good intentions that one 
feels constrained to speak mercifully of what is 
palpably her first attempt in fiction. But, unfor- 
tunately, good intentions do not always pave the 
way to a good novel, nor do correct sentiments quite 
atone for faulty grammar. This being the case, 
“Her Angel Friend” can only be pronounced a mild 
and harmless little tale, in which inexperience and 
incompetence are equally obvious. Dr. Ellerton, a 
middle-aged country surgeon, has a beautiful wife, 
to whom he is sincerely attached, and all is harmony 
between the happy pair until the fatal day when he 
gets cross and bangs the door, thereby causing his 
wife to die of heart-disease within twenty-four 
hours of the rash act. Regarding this reprehensible 
habit of irritated husbands, Miss Tregarthen notes 
that “most men relieve their feelings in this way 
when they are out of temper ;” and she is generous 
enough to admit that “the practice is not confined 
to men only. Women have been known, when 
unusually aggravated, to slam a door.” Mrs. 
Ellerton does not die comfortably in her bed, but 
proceeds on a railway journey, and expires in the 
train, leaving for her husband a dying message of 
forgiveness, confided to an unknown fellow-pas- 
senger. The message remains undelivered, however, 
for Dr. Ellerton, in the most natural manner, has 
given a false name and address at the inquest held 
on his dead wife. His remorse at the fatal conse- 
quence of the door-banging, though acute, is not incon- 
solable, and so within two years he goes courting a 
young hospital nurse named Nora. Nora is an 
ingenuous, gushing creature, of the amiably inane 
type, and adores her pompous suitor, even when he 
receives her gift of a rosebud with the observation, 
“The rosebud is fresh and sweet, but next to you it 
fades away into insignificance, so much do you excel 
the flower in innocence and purity.” After a good 
deal of this kind of conversation one is hardly 
surprised to find that Nora became fatigued and 
retired to her room, where “she said her prayers, 
then blew out her candle, and in a very few seconds 
her little head was curled up in the pillows and she 
slept.” Of course, in the end Nora turns out to be 
the identical fellow-passenger who acted as the 
“angel friend ” of the deceased Mrs. Ellerton. With 
this thrilling discovery the story closes, having 
ingeniously contrived to spin itself out over nearly 
three hundred pages of pointless twaddle. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tae career of Sir Richard Whittington belongs, in part, to 
history, and in part to legend, but the facts which we know 
about it are almost as strange as the fiction which has gathered 
around it, Years ago the late Mr. James Rice set about collect- 
ing materials for a book on the great Lord Mayor of London 
who was knighted by Henry V., and who has been for ages the 
hero of all industrious apprentices. Unluckily, illness surprised 
Mr. Rice at his task, and he was compelled to abandon the 
project, and accordingly he gave his friend, Mr. Walter Besant, 
the notes which he had accumulated. Mr. Rice died before 
Mr. Besant had been able to turn such material to much advan- 
tage, but when, at length, the book appeared, his naine as joint- 
author was inscribed upon the title-page. Mr. Besant is an 
enthusiast about London, and revels in its archives, its traditions, 
its historie associations, and its literary memories, He loves the 
town, not exactly as Dr. Johnson loved it, but somewhat after 


* Str Ricnarp Wuittineton, LorpD Mayor or Lonpox. By Walter 
Besant and James Rice. (London: Chatto & Windus.) Crown 8vo. 

Firty Breaxrasts. By A. Kenny Herbert (‘‘ Wyvern’’), Author of 
‘*Culinary Jottings,” &c. (London: Edward Arnold.) Crown 8vo, 

Dictionary oF Batuinc Puiaces anp Cuiimatic Heattu-ReEsorts, 
By B. Bradshaw. Maps and Plans. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Acts OF THE APOSTLES. 
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& Co.) Crown 8vo, 
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the manner of Leigh Hunt or Charles Dickens, Other men have 
laboured in the same field; they have dug and delved, for 
instance, around the strange romantic story of Whittington, and 
in spite of Mr. Lysons’ elaborate defence of the rich merchant’s 
cat, a good deal of healthy scepticism prevails in this prosaic 
age about that famous quadruped. Mr. Besant has his own 
theory—and it is ingenious enough—in regard to the origin of a 
legend which is older than the fourteenth century, and by no 
means peculiar to the city of London. For the rest, he has 
much to say that is pleasant and picturesque about City life and 
municipal splendour when Whittington was Lord Mayor, and he 
has something also that is impressive to relate about the personal 
character and wise public spirit of a man who left his mark on 
the city of his fortunes by golden deeds of princely generosity. 
Whittington’s own life—apart altogether from the exploits of his 
fabled cat—was full of romance and dignity, and Mr. Besant has 
contrived, in these pages, to paint the civie worthy’s portrait 
with artistic skill against the spacious background of his times. 

“ Fifty Breakfasts ” is the title which Colonel Herbert gives 
to an admirable collection of menus for the opening meal of the 
day. He has kept before him the requirements of a family or 
party of six, and in each instance a dish of fish, another of meat, 
and a third of eggs is given. The majority of the dishes de- 
scribed in these pages are not merely dainty and appetising, but 
are hardly of a kind seriously to tax either the resources of an 
ordinary kitchen, or the aptitude of an ordinary cook. The 
monotony in the fare of many English breakfast-tables is quite 
inexcusable, since, with a little thought and care, it is not at all 
difficult to provide variety. The recipes furnished in this con- 
venient manual are, in nearly every case, simple, and they are 
explained clearly and without waste of words. There are other 
hints in the b ok about the baking of fancy bread, the making 
of toast, and kindred points which lie in a woman’s domain. 
Colonel Herbert’s book is one of the best of its kind, for it is 
thoroughly practical from beginning to end. 

Mr. Bradshaw's “ Dictionary of Bathing-Places and Climatic 
Health-Resorts” has just appeared in a new and revised edition. 
Its information has been brought up to date, and it covers the 
whole of Europe and Northern Africa. It describes the 
medicinal properties of a great number of spas and baths, and it 
has something to say about the class of patients who are likely 
to be benefited by them, and it describes the places of interest 
in the neighbourhood, the usual season for visitors, and gives a 
list of the names and addresses of local physicians, and also the 
names of hotels and hydropathic establishments which ean be 
recommended with confidence. Technical t-rms are briefly ex- 
plained, and the quickest and cheapest routes are indicated. 
Sometimes, it is true, the information which is given is dis- 
appointyngly meagre, but in a manual of this sort such a fact is 
in- vitable, especially when the vast number of -mall and com- 
paratively unfrequented health-resorts are taken into account. 
There are a few good maps and plans in the volume, and several 
other illustrations of a rather superfluous kind. 

Frederic Denison Maurice, in a letter which is published in 
his biography, makes some characteristic remarks about the 
difficulty of preaching what are commonly called intelligible 
sermons. He states that much of his ministry had bern exercised 
amongst the humblest classes of the community, such as labourers 
in an out-of-the-way parish in Warwickshire and inmates of a 
hospital in London. He adds that he counts it a great happiness 
that he has been forced to grapple with this yreat practical 
difficulty, and to act upon the principle that the faculty which 
deals with spiritual truths ol mysteries is, after all, the 
universal faculty. He hints that the poor are better able to 
accept strong meat than, say, a “decent. respectably-educated 
London congregation,” which “must have the Bible almost 
infinitely diluted before it is thin enough for their taste.” Then 
he adds, as the conelusion of the whole matter :—“ Let us 
simplify language as much as possible—or, rather, speak our 
own genuine English tongue—and then we shall find that the 
deepest truths, instead of being too hard, remove a thousand 
perplexities and contradictions which beset the daily path of 
ordinary wayfarers.” There has just been added to the collected 
edition of the writings of this distinguishe! preacher and thinker 
the sermons on “ The Acts of the Apostles.” whi-h were delivered 
at St. P-ter’s, Vere Street, between October, 1361, and July, 1862. 
The volume has been edited by Mr. Maurice’s old friend, Mr. 
John Ludlow, and it is a remarkable example of Maurice’s 
eudeaveur to carry out the method to which he refers in the 
letter which we have just cited, for these sermons are marked 
in a conspicuous degree by high thinking and plain statement. 

“The Official Guide to the London and North-Western 

Railway ” has just been brought out in a fourth and expanded 
edition. It contains several new features, but perhaps the most 
important of them is a description of the va-t steamer and rail- 
way systems that link this great iron-road with all parts of the 
Unired States and Canada—a subject which is further illustrated 
by an Anglo-American map, The greater part of the book has 
been re-written for the purposes of this edition, aud for the first 
time the practical working of the Goods Department is ex- 
plained, though only, of course, in outline. There is a tempting 
deseription of the West-Coast Corridor Dining-Car Express, 
which is now running between England and Scotland, much to 





the satisfaction of the travelling public. Some ; 
magnitude of the operations of the Scien onl Beat 
will be apparent when we mention that the company o an 
less than eight hundred stations, and maintains a staff of. ro 
five thousand servants, eight thousand of whom are dine a 
engaged in the running of the trains. The rolling aon 
probably the most valuable in the world, for it includes : 
thousand seven hundred locomotives, seven thousand 
hundred carriages, and sixty thousand mineral and merchandi, 
waggons. Amongst the most useful features of this manna i 
a summary of official information about fares, season-ticket ra “ 
distances, and station accommodation in the way of letter-bo ~ 
telegraph-offices, book-stalls, and refreshment-rooms: wl a 
searcely less value is a list of market and early-closing da 8 : 
the cities and towns which lie along the route. ” tiie 
Messrs. Macmillan have just added to the cheap re-issue of 
the “ English Men of Letters” series Professor Nichol’s estimst 
of Thomas Carlyle. It is an excellent little book, quick wit 
life, full of shrewd judgment, and generous, but by no means 
ill-balanced, appreciation. There is truth in the view that when 
all is said—and much cheap scorn has been lavished in that 
direction—about Carlyle’s petulance, dogmatism, and “eyjj 
behaviour,” he remains the “ master spirit of his age.” In sheer 
force of character, as well as in superb moral courage and in- 
sight, Thomas Carlyle was the most wonderful man of his 
century, and time cannot dull the appeal of his message, js 
stormy and audacious prose, full of rugged native strength 
illumined throughout by the sombre splendour of his imagination, 
and relieved occasionally by flashes of wild humour, was a 
appropriate vehicle for those great thoughts by which he has 
added perceptibly to the intellectual wealth of the world:— 
“More intense than Wordsworth, more intelligible than 
Browning, more fervid than Mill, he has indicated the pitfalls 
in our civilisation.” This biography will doubtless have a new 
lease of life in its popular form, and we are glad of the fact, 
since it serves admirably well as av introduction for the rising 
generation to much that is characteristic in the life and achieve. 
ments of a man who belongs not to an age but to all time, 
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